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THE MONTAGUE PRESS. 

MONG other inventors in the cylinder press field 
A should not be forgotten the late Charles Montague. 
Mr. Montague was born at Sunderland, Massachusetts, in 
1819, but early in life moved to Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
and in connection with a Mr. Taft, before he was twenty- 
one years of age, commenced the publication of the Zag/e, 
now continued and known as the Berkshire County Eagle. 

Removing to Hartford, Connecticut, in 1855, he car- 
ried on the printing business, and, while so engaged, 
invented his first cylinder press, in which the cylinder was 
driven for a part of its revolution, while carrying the sheet 





best contribution of Mr. Montague to the cylinder press 
world, and shows originality of thought coupled with 
important gains, we present an illustration of it. 

A represents the bed at its extremes of motion. £, a 
rocking lever, rocking upon the fulcrum /, and shown in 
three positions. G, a telescopic connection connecting 
the bed to the rocking lever. JD, path of the crank pin. 
B, the position of the rocking lever at or about the center 
of the impression. .S, S, shows the position of the crank 
used for the movement of the bed, the largest portion of 
its revolution being used for the impression. 

The lever Z rocks upon the fulcrum /, consisting of a 
pin near the floor. The bed of the press is connected to 


to be printed, and presenting it to the form, by segmental | the lever by its telescopic connection, and as the bed 


racks engaging into racks 
upon the bed, and had its [4 
revolution completed by a 
partially geared wheel placed 
outside of one of the seg- 
mental racks and engaging 
with a pinion upon the main 
shaft. This was followed by 
a chromatic cylinder press, 
in which two cylinders, a 
large and a small one, were 
employed ; the larger one for 

















the type plate, the smaller one 
for the paper to be printed. 

The rollers, each of which received a separate supply 
of ink, and of different colors, were provided with truck 
rollers engaging with corresponding depressions in the 
large cylinder, so that during each quarter revolution of 
this cylinder one of the rollers was brought to bear upon 
the form, the others being relieved from contact with it. 
By this means, the paper carried by the smaller cylinder, 
and accomplishing four revolutions to its one, was printed 
in the number of desired colors. 

Removing to Fair Haven, Massachusetts, he invented 
and placed upon the market, the Montague cylinder press, 
and a hand lever paper cutter known as ‘‘ The American 
Cutter.”’ The bed movement used in the Montague 
cylinder press was elaborated and introduced into the well- 
known ‘“ Acme Cylinder Press,’’ and as it presents the 








travels forward and back, the 
A_| rocking lever lengthens and 
contracts to accommodate the 
varying distances between the 
different points. The lever 
is rocked and the recipro- 
cating movement imparted to 
the bed by a crank placed 
upon one side of the lever. 
The lever is chambered, and 
as the crank is revolved, the 
crank pin moves up and down 
in this chamber, and the lever 
and bed are moved together ; 
friction rollers fill the entire chamber of the lever, and as 
sufficient friction is exerted upon these rollers to prevent 
them from sliding, the action of the bed as it may or 
might affect the register of the press remains unimpaired. 
As the bed is moved in one direction, the crank ope- 
rates near the top of the lever, and on the return movement 
of the bed the crank is nearest the floor, and thus a slow 
movement is given the bed in its advance, while its speed 
is increased on its return. ‘The special advantage of this 
movement is that the movement of the bed is slowest while 
the impression ts being taken, and that a dwell is given (so 
to speak) as in the hand press, and this is demonstrated 
by the fact that forty-two per cent of the complete revolu- 
tions of the press is devoted to giving the impression as 
against thirty per cent of the Napier machine. 
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Other advantages of the movement are found in the ease | 
of running and noiseless operation. It is not denied, 
however, that the operation of the machine is limited, 
and that the Acme press is not so fast a machine as 
a Napier cylinder press; still its speed is fully up to 
all required of a cylinder press, except rapid newspaper 
work. 

The cylinder employed in the machine and driven by 
the bed, made two revolutions, one for impression and 
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ACME FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING 
one while the bed was on its return movement. A small 
cylinder was employed, and the speed of its rotation was 
obtained by eccentric gearing; the speed at which the 
cylinder should travel could be governed and adjusted to 
the natural speed of the bed, without reliance upon ‘‘ the 
bearers,’’ as is frequently done. 

In the preliminary trial of each machine before ship- | 
ment, it is claimed that a clear impression of a thin line | 
of type, extending from end to end of the impression, and 
without friction from the bearers, is exacted. A further | 
advantage of this cylinder adjustment is that the inking | 
capacity is increased, and a full form passed under both | 
rollers. 

The ink distribution of the press consisted of the form | 
rollers, distributers and a revolving ink cylinder. The | 
delivery of the printed matter was by a fly. Many of | 
these Acme presses have been placed in all parts of the 


United States, and although Mr. Montague died in 1885, | 
and his friend and co-worker, C. C. Child, 


in 1886, the | 
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manufacture of F the sacldine is still continued by a stock 
company that succeeded to the business. 

While we might properly close this article, it would be 


unfair to the memory of our friend to do so without refer- 


ence to his machine for cutting paper, which probably is 
better known and has had a greater sale than his Acme 


press. In truth, he could well afford to rely entirely upon 


the paper cutter for the position he will occupy among 


those who while here directed their attention to improv- 
ing | the machinery of the printing Office. Mr. _ Montague 
was the first to introduce an automatic, self “clamping, 


paper cutter. The clamp is governed in its movement by 


_ the knife, and makes use of the resistance in the knife for its 


operation ; thus, whatever resistance there is to the 
knife’s lateral movement or its cutting, is utilized and 
exerted upon the clamp; ’the more resistance, the 
tighter it*clamps. The fact that 
thus a power hitherto unavailed of 
is utilized, and successfully so, re- 
flects credit upon the inventor. 

By many the Acme machine is 
accorded the first rank, and cer- 
tainly, for convenience of opera- 
tion, economy of time in accom- 
plishing its work, and character of 
work accomplished, it seems to us 
unrivaled. 

As stated, Mr. Montague died 
in 1885, and one of his sons, Mr. 
F. L. Montague, to whose polite- 
ness we are indebted for many 
matters of detail in connection 
herewith, became the selling agent 
of the Acme paper cutter, and has 
united with that the handling of 
bookbinders’ machinery generally. 
Socially, Mr. Montague was affa- 
ble, and is remembered by all who 
knew him for his many acts of 
good-will and kindness. A man 
of strong convictions, he was an 
early anti-slavery man, and a strong lover of justice. The 
latter years of his life were made annoying to him bya 
series of vexatious law-suits, instituted by him to enforce 
his patent rights. 
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THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY H. G. BISHOP. 


@.—TERMS USED IN THE COMPOSING ROOM. 
EFORE entering upon the actual work of composition 
it will be necessary to explain the terms and phrases 


| employed in connection with the work, and the names of 


the implements which compositors use. It is true that if 
we followed the course pursued by others who have pre- 


"ceded us, we should put these terms in the appendix, and 


it is just possible they might look better there than here. 


| But it certainly appears more logical to explain the terms 


about to be used now than to use them and then explain 
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their meanings at the end of the book. ‘The following list 
contains only such as are most likely to be needed: 


Ascending letters.—Letters that ascend into the upper shoulders ; as b, 
d, |, ete. 

Author's proof—The proof sent to an author after the compositor’s 
errors have been corrected. 

Author's corrections.—The changes made by the author in such proof. 

Back furniture—The piece of furniture placed between the pages 


which form the back fold, as 1 and 16 or 8 and 9 ina sheet of | 


octavo. 
Bastard title—A short title preceding the general title of a work. 
Lastard type.—Type with a face larger or smaller than its regular 
body : as nonpareil on minion body, or minion on nonpareil body. 
Latter.—Types injured in a form or otherwise. 
Beard of a letter —The outer angles supporting the face of a type and 
extending to the shoulder. 
Levels —Slugs cast type high with a beveled edge, used around pages 
to be stereotyped, to form the flange on the side of the plates. 
Linding.—This term is used when a type, lead, reglet, piece of furni- 
ture, or anything else, through being too large, or being misplaced, 
binds against some other part in locking up. 

Llocks.—The bases on which electrotype plates are placed for printing. 

Blocked up.—When the font of type is all set, and none is available 
for present use. 

Bodkin.—An awl-like tool used for correcting errors in type. 

Body.—The shank of a letter. 

Body-type.—This term is used to denote the class of type which is used 
on book and newspaper work, as distinct from job type. 

Bottled —Type wider at the bottom than at the top. 

Boxes.—The compartments of a case in which the types are placed. 

Lrass rule-—Strips of brass of different kinds and thicknesses, used in 
table work and in various other ways. 

Break-line—The last line of a paragraph. 

Broken matter—Pages of type disrupted and somewhat intermingled. 

Cabinet.—A receptacle for cases, chases, leads, etc. 

Case.—The receptacle for type, divided into numerous compartments, 





from which the compositor sets up his matter. 

Casting off —Estimating how many pages a certain quantity of copy 
wili make in type. 

Catch-line.—This is a short line, consisting of one or more unimportant 
words, placed between two display lines in job composition. 

Ceriphs—The lines or cross-strokes at the ends of the stem of a letter. 

Chase.—A rectangular iron frame in which pages of type are imposed 
for printing on the press. 

Clean proof.—A proof containing few faults. 

Clearing away.—VYroperly disposing of materials after a work has been 
completed. 

Close matler.—Solid matter with few break-lines and no leads. 

Composing.—Setting type. 

Composing rule—A steel or brass rule with a beak at one end, used in 
typesetting. 


Composing stick —An instrument in which types are arranged in words 





and lines. 

Cerrect.—A compositor is said to correct when he amends the faults 
marked in a proof. 

Corrections.—The alterations or errors marked in a proof. 

Cut-in letter —A type of large size adjusted at the beginning of the first 
paragraph of a chapter as an initial letter. 

Cut-in note.—A note justified into the side of a page. 

Dele, 8,.—A proofreader’s mark, signifying to take out. 

Descending letters —Letters that go down into the lower shoulder of 
the body; as g, j, p, q, y- 

Display.—This is a term used in job composition, and means the select- 
ing and laying out of type lines so as to produce the best results or 





display. 

Distributing. —Returning types to their various boxes after having been 
printed from. 

Double.—Words set up twice over. 

Drive out.—To space widely. 


E-m.—The square of the body of a type. 

£n.—Half the dimensions of the preceding. 

Even page.—The 2d, 4th, 6th, or any even-numbered page of a book. 

Fat—Poetry, leaded or other matter which is easily or quickly set up. 

Folio.—The figure or numeral placed at the head or foot of a page to 
denote its sequence. 

Foot-note.—A remark which instead of being embodied in the text is 
placed at the foot of a page, with a reference mark to connect it 
with the passage to which it refers. 

Foot-sticks.—Sloping pieces of furniture placed at the bottom of pages, 
between which and the chase the quoins are driven to fasten the 
pages. 

Jorm.—The payes or job when imposed in a chase. 

Foul proof—A proof with many faults marked in it. 

Furniture—Vieces of wood or metal used for dividing pages in imposi- 
tion, filling up blank spaces and in locking up job forms. 

Galley.—A wooden or brass flat oblong tray, with side and head ledges, 
for holding type when composed. 

Gauge.—A strip of reglet with a notch in it, to denote the length of the 
pages in making up. 

Get in.—To set words closely. 

Gutter sticks,—The piece of furniture placed between the pages in the 
outside fold, as 14 and 16 or 13 and 15 in a sheet of octavo. 

Half-title.—The title of a book inserted in the upper portion of the first 
page of matter. 

Hanging —When a page is locked up at the side before being locked 
up at the foot, causing a crooked appearance, it is called hanging. 

Hammering proof—Taking a proof from the type by means of the 
proof planer and a mallet. 

Hanging indention.—Where successive lines are set in an em or more 
beyond the first line. 

Head-sticks.—Furniture put between the heads of pages in imposition. 

[fell-box.—The receptacle for broken or battered letters; the old metal 
box; the shoe. 

Tligh spaces and quads.—These are used in matter specially intended 
for electrotyping and not to be printed from. 

/mposing.—Arranging and locking up a form of type in a chase. 

Imposing stone.—The stone on which compositors impose and correct 





forms. 

Imprint.—The name of the printer or publisher appended to jobs or 
title pages. 

/ndentation.—The space placed at the commencement of a paragraph. 

Inferior letters—Small letters cast near the bottom of the line. 

LInner form.—The ‘form containing the second and third pages of a 
sheet when imposed in two chases. 

Justifying.—Spacing out lines to a certain measure. 

Keep in.—To crowd in by thin spacing. 

Kerned letter —Type of which a part of the face hangs over the body. 

Laying cases.—Filling cases with a font of new type. 

Laving down pages.—Placing pages of type on the stone in proper 
order for imposition. 

Leaded matter—Matter that has leads between the lines. 

Leaders.—Dots or hyphens placed at intervals of one or more ems in 
length to guide the eye across the line to the folio in tables of con- 
tents, etc. : 

Leads.—Thin strips of metal cast to various thicknesses, quadrat high, 
used for spacing between lines, ete. 

Lean.—Close and solid matter. 

Lean type.—Thin type. 

Locking up.—Tightening up a form by means of quoins. 

Long-cross—The bar that divides a chase the longest way. 

Lower case-—The case containing the small letters of the alphabet, 
figures, points, etc. 

Make-up—To arrange the lines of matter into pages. 

Make-up rule-—A steel rule with a projection on the top used in mak- 
ing up. 

Making margin.—Arranging the space between the pages of a form so 
that the margin will be properly proportioned. 

Mallet.—A wooden hammer. 
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Matter.—Composed type. 
Measure.—The width of a page or job. 


Nicks—Hollows cast in the front of the lower part of the shank of a | 


type, to show the compositor how to place it in his stick. 


Off its feet—When type leans in any direction, causing an imperfect | 


impression of its face, it is said to be off its feet. 

Open matter.—Matter widely leaded or containing numerous break- 
lines. 

Ou/.—An omission marked in the proof by the reader. 

Outer form.—The form containing the first and last pages of a sheet 
when imposed in two chases. 

Over-running.—Carrying words backward or forward in correcting. 

Page-cord.—Twine used for tying up pages. 

Pi.—Types of different kinds mixed together. 

Picking.—Taking letters out of one job to use in another. 

Planer—A smooth block of wood used for leveling the surface of 
pages of type when imposed. 

Planing down.—To bring down types evenly on their feet by laying a 
planer on the page and striking it with a mallet. 

Proof planer.—A planer covered with cloth, used for taking a proof by 
beating with a mallet instead of putting on press. 

Quadrat.—A low square blank type, used to fill up break-lines and 
other spaces. 

Quirewise.—When the whole of the pages of a work are imposed so as 
to make but one section when folded. 

Quotns.—Small wedges for locking up a form. There are now many 
devices made of iron which are used for this purpose. 

Quotation furniture.—Quotations cast to various sizes in length and 
width, used for blanking and as furniture. 
Quotations.—Words or sentences quoted from other works and inclosed 
by inverted commas and apostrophes. Large hollow quadrats. 
Rack.—A receptacle for type cases when not in use. Also, form racks 
in which to stand forms. 

References.—Letters or characters used to direct the reader’s attention 
to notes at the foot of a page. 

Reglet_—Thin furniture, of an equal thickness all its length. It is made 
to match the depth of quadrat. 

Revise.—A proof taken from the type after corrections have been made. 

Roller —A wooden cylinder covered with composition, which, set in an 
iron frame, revolves upon a rod, and is used for inking type. 

Running head.—The title of the book or subject placed at the tops of 
the pages. 

Run-on.—This term means that there is to be no paragraph. 

Runs on sorts —Requiring an inordinate proportion of particular letters. 

Saw-block.—A box similar to a carpenter’s miter block, to guide in 
cutting furniture, etc. 

Setting —Composing. 

Shank.—The metal body upon which the face of a letter stands. 

Sheetwise.—When the pages of a sheet are imposed in two forms, which 











are backed in printing. 

Shooting-stick.—An instrument used for locking up a form. 

Short-cross.—The short bar which, crossing the long bar, divides the 
chase into quarters. 

Shoulder.—The surface of the shank of a type not covered by the letter. 

Side-sorts.—Types in the side and upper boxes of a case, consisting of 
letters not frequently used. 

Side-sticks.—Sloping furniture on the outside of the pages next to the 
chase, where the quoins are inserted. 

Signature.—A letter or a figure used at the bottom of the first page of a 
sheet, to direct the binder in placing the sheets in a volume. 

Slice-galley.—A galley with an upper movable bottom, called a slice, 
used for pages and jobs too large to be lifted by the fingers. 

Slug.—A thick lead generally cast to nonpareil or pica thickness. 

Sorting pi.— Separating different kinds of types that may have got mixed 
together. 

Sorts.—The letters in the several case-boxes are separately called sorts. 

Space rules.—Fine lines, cast type high, and of even ems in length, for 
table and algebraical works. ; 

Spaces.—Low blank types used to separate words. 





Sguabble.—A page or form is squabbled when the letters are twisted 
out of a square position. 

Stand.—The frame on which the cases are placed for composition. 

Stem.—The vertical strokes of a type. 

Stet.— Written opposite to a word in a proof to signify that the word 
erroneously struck out shall remain. 

Stone hand.—A compositor who is chiefly employed on imposition and 
other work which is done on the stone. 

Swb.—A compositor occasionally employed on a newspaper to fill the 
place of an absentee. 

Superior letters.—Letters of a small face cast near the top of the line. 

Table work.—Matter consisting chiefly of rules and figures and set in 
columns. 

Zake or taking.—A given portion of copy. 

Text.—The type which is used in the body of a book is called the text 
type. 

Turn for a letter.—When a sort runs short, a letter of the same thick- 
ness is substituted, placed bottom upward. 

Tweezers.—Used for picking out letters in correcting.- 

Tying-up.—Winding page-cord round a page of matter before imposing. 

Upper case.—The case containing capital and small capital letters, frac- 
tions, etc. 

White line.—A line of quadrats. 

White page.—A blank page. 

Wrong font.—A type which belongs to some other font than that in 
which it is found. 


Many of the terms usually inserted in such lists as the 
foregoing have been omitted, as they have now become 
obsolete, and others of more modern origin have been 
inserted in their place. 

Besides these, however, there are many other terms 
and phrases which, although not strictly technical, have a 
special significance in connection with the work of the 
compositor. Those who have grown old in the business 
know how necessary it is to be well posted in all these 
matters, and know that among the young members of the 
craft there is woful ignorance and indifference as to them. 

‘‘ Making up’’ and ‘‘imposition’’ are often used as 
though they were interchangeable terms, whereas the first 
refers to making up the lines of the book or job intoa 
page or pages, while the latter refers only to the putting 
of such page or pages into chase in proper order for 
printing. 

The young compositor will find it advantageous to 
study all these terms thoroughly, not only because there is 
a good deal of information to be obtained thereby, but 
also because when he finds himself among a body of com- 
positors he will be expected to know and to use the 
correct phraseology in referring to the various matters 
which they indicate. 

Unfortunately there is a growing tendency among 
young men to shirk the thorough mastery of all these 
details. ‘They are in such a hurry to be proficient that 
they neglect the very first essentials of proficiency. They 
think they ought to learn in six months what it took their 
fathers five or seven years to learn! Not so fast, young 
men! It is true you may have more advantages than your 
fathers, and that you may be a little smarter, but all the 
smartness and all the advantages will never make you 
compositors unless you pass through the same routine that 
your fathers did. You may get through quicker, dut go 
through you must, or you will never be able to fill their 
places. (To be continued.) 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSIC COMPOSITION.* 
BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 
"paces at the neatly and evenly printed music notes, 
printed from movable type, no one unacquainted with 
the manner of composition, or the mechanical difficulties 
met with in the process of composing, can form a remote 
idea of the large practice, extensive special knowledge, 
and unlimited patience necessary to produce that even 
and smooth appearance of the printed sheet which we are 
accustomed to meet with in modern music prints. This 
difficulty has made music composition yet a very strange 
field of operation, most of the publishers preferring the 
engraver’s chisel to type. The expenditure for the pro- 
duction of engraved plates is, as a rule, not so much above 
that for the composed page as not to repay the avoidance of 
the trouble of correcting set up forms, and the risk run in 
the overlooking of errors, which is much greater in com- 
posed forms than in engraved plates. The opportunities 
to make mistakes are considerably increased as a conse- 
quence by the process of distribution. While the engraver 
has but a comparatively small space to observe when 
transferring the written copy to the plate, thus merely 
executing the work of a copyist who works with chisel and 
on metal, instead of with the pen on paper, the compositor 
must keep no less than three hundred and thirty-three 
different sections or different characters in view, many of 
which are so very much alike that none but an exceedingly 
well-trained eye can see the difference. There are, for 
instance, no less than thirty-four ‘‘legato’’ characters, 
most of which merely differ in the hardly perceptible 
increased incline to one or the other side, toward the top 
or the bottom of the page. The music compositor’s tech- 
nical difficulties are thus manifoldly increased in compari- 
son with those of the book compositor, and a knowledge 
of the rudiments of music is indispensable to him. To 
distribute a page of music is a task of no mean propor- 
tions, and unless justified by a large experience should 
not be attempted without a diagram showing the divisions 
of the case. 

It is not my intention to give here instructions in the 
art or practice of music composition. This would afford 
a number of illustrations and a space which are not at my 
disposal at the present, but I desire to call attention to the 
difficulties of music composition, as practiced in modern 
times, as an introduction to a brief historical review of 
the methods of music printing. If found practicable, I 
will in a future paper, or papers, give a minute descrip- 
tion of the mechanical process of music composition 
from movable type. For the present —to my subject. 

As late as the fifteenth century music notes were 
printed from engraved blocks, until toward the end of that 
century the Italian, Ottavania dei Petrucci, invented a 
method to print music from movable type. The senate 
granted him a patent securing him the rights of the 
benefit of his invention for a term of twenty years. 
Petrucci, who did not possess the means to introduce his 
invention, sought the support of two wealthy publishers, 


*]I am indebted to Herr K. Faulmann, of Vienna, for dates and designs used in 
this article.—G. B. 
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and with their aid published between the years 1502 to 
1523 a number of musical works, the beauty of which has 
remained a matter of surprise and admiration to our date. 
The engraving given below is a reproduction of a part of 
Petrucci’s celebrated work, ‘‘ Zenort e contrabasst intabu- 
lati col sopran in canto figurato per cantar e sonar col 
Jauto,’’ published about 1509 : 
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In looking closer at this print we find that the lines run 
through the heads of the notes. The words also appear as 
if independent from the general composition. Faulmann 
says that he has for some time past investigated the manner 
or method of these prints, and that he came to the con- 
clusion that these prints were examples of wonderful 
register ; that the lines, musical characters, and the text, 
were each printed separately, and that the exactness of the 
register formed simply an example of excellent workman- 
ship. Petrucci was born at Fossombrone, Italy, and 
learned the trade of printer at Venice. 

It appears somewhat surprising that the inventor of 
movable music types should share the doubts nourished 
through centuries to the present date about the actual 
inventor of the art of printing. I have in a former article 
given a somewhat brief outline of the history of print- 
ing, and have stated that although Gutenberg is, as a 
rule, considered to rightfully claim the honor, there are 
several competitors in the field which do the same, some 
of which are supported by quite a number of followers. 
And so we find a similar doubt in the history of the inven- 
tion of movable music type. While some historians, 
among which I mention Carl Faulmann as an authority, 
earnestly believe and prove Petrucci to be the inventor of 
the method, we find others who claim the invention as 
that of a printer at Cologne (1501), while stiil others claim 
that Andreas de Antiquo de Montone (1516) first printed 
a clerical work from movable music type, in consideration 
of which the Pope Leo X granted the inventor printer the 
sole privilege of ten years’ duration for his method. It is 
a fact that the manner of Petrucci remained no secret, and 
was not only practiced by Italian printers, notwithstanding 
the patent Petrucci held, but also in other parts of Europe. 
As far back as 1506 we find a printer of Augsburg, Ger- 
many, use it, and Peter Schéffer, reprinted in 1511, a 
Lutheran song book, the original of which was printed 
from wood cuts, and for which reprint Schéffer used mov- 
able types. 

The difficulty and trouble caused by the double print, 
as used with Petrucci’s method, induced a French type- 
founder to improve the system. He cast music type which 





made the double print unnecessary, the lines being cast on 
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the same body with the heads. Hautin sold his type all 
over the continent, and the improved manner soon found 
a general approval and introduction. 

Ernesti printed a page with those notes as a guide for 
the compositor, giving all the necessary knowledge of the 
note system. Iam in possession of the German reprint of 
that page, which I herewith introduce to the reader. 


Unterridt bon ben Noten, 


ein Seger bavongu wiffen nodthig hat. 
Det Menficalifdjen Stimmen ihre Saliffel. 
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A short explanation of the text will enable the reader 
who is not acquainted with the German to understand the 
meaning of the plate. 

The title says: ‘‘ Instruction in the knowledge of notes, 
as much as a compositor needs to know.”’ 

The first line gives the musical keys, such as soprano, 
alto, tenor, basso. 

The second line gives the sharps and flats. 

The third the value of the notes, namely: Whole note, 
bs} bs Te and 3's 

The fourth line mentions the name of each note in an 
octave, and shows its respective position on the linear 


system. 
The next line teaches us the characters for the various 


rests, and the so-called custodes, which latter are out of use 


at the present time. 
On the last line we find the signs for repetitions and 


the character for the ‘‘ hold.”’ 











These characters had, up to the time of Breitkopf, an 
ancestor of the celebrated music publisher Breitkopf, of 
Leipsic (firm Breitkopf & Haertel), square and diamond- 
shaped heads, and were cast on a body with the tail line. 
Breitkopf improved this system by adopting the point and 
the circle for the square and diamond, and inventing the 
system of dividing each character into different parts or 
pieces. ‘This method has steadily been improved, but 
always remaining upon the basis given by Breitkopf until 
this day the music compositor must handle about three 
hundred and thirty different parts or characters, with the 
aid of which he is able to set up any given copy, print 
from the type form, and distribute the same in the manner 
in which ordinary book type is distributed, and have his 
type again ready for another form. 

Thus we may consider that Breitkopf is actually the 
father of the present note-type system. The firm of Breit- 
kopf & Haertel is, I believe, still engaged at Leipsic, as 
the largest music printers and publishers of the world. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY D. P. NICHOLS, PEORIA, ILL. 

ISPLAY advertisements have grown to be a very 
D prominent feature in most of the daily and weekly 
newspapers of this country. In their composition and 
arrangement considerable ingenuity and skill are often 
manifested, and the position of ‘‘ad man’’ on a prom- 
inent newspaper has come to be a very important one. 
Advertisements are often made attractive both by their 
wording and the display of type. The announcements 
of some commercial house are sometimes the most enter- 
taining of all the varied contents of the papers in which 
they appear, and the artistic manner in which they are set, 
will cause the reader to notice and peruse them first, and 
to cast a parting look at them when folding the paper to 
lay it aside; while the advertisements of other houses are 
often dry as summer’s dust and as entertaining as a page 
of tabular work taken from a census report, and the only 
persons they benefit are the ones who collect the bills for 
their insertion. 

Much of an advertisement’s attractiveness depends 
upon its wording, and to do this part of the work in an 
acceptable manner requires considerable knowledge and 
experience. Few people are capable of writing good 
advertisements, even about their own business, day after 
day for any length of time. When standing advertise- 
ments were the universal rule, this matter was not nearly 
so difficult as it is at present, when the more important 
ones are often changed daily, and, at most, only run a 
few days in the same form. It has not been many years 
since advertisements were only changed with the seasons, 
and sometimes they would appear with the same wording 
and in the same kind ef type for a number of consecutive 
years. Merchants were not then making such great 
endeavors to secure trade as they are now, and very little 
faith was placed in newspaper announcements as a means 
of securing increased custom; and it is more than likely 
that this skepticism was based upon facts, because the 
manner of advertising was not such as would attract 




















attention. But now everything is different. Business men 
are all anxious to dispose of as many goods as possible, 
and they are willing to spend a good share of the profits 
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made on goods, already sold, in trying to induce cus- | 


tomers, either old or new, to purchase the stock yet on 
hand. All men have different ideas about drumming 
up trade, but it is very evident that there are but few 
who not do believe newspaper advertising is the best and 
quickest of all methods now practiced. The evidence 
that this belief is almost universal is the large advertising 


patronage received by all newspapers, which have estab- | 
| mechanical skill of no mean order, especially when the 


lished reputations, from all classes of business and pro- 
fessional men. 


The metropolitan dailies and the obscure | 


country weeklies, and all the intermediate varieties, reap | 
benefits from this source, and but few of them could live | 
at all if they were obliged to depend solely upon their | 


subscription money. If advertisements were not inserted 


in newspapers the subscription prices would have to be | 
raised much higher than they are at present, and this | 
| and a bad appearance is inevitable, any sensible advertiser 


would cut off many people who would not, or could not, 
stand the increased expense. This would cut down the 
number of readers until a great many publications, now 
doing reasonably well, would be obliged to suspend. 
Newspapers are now marvels of cheapness, and this cheap- 
ness has created a great desire among all classes to read 
and study the news of the world daily. This universal 
newspaper reading makes advertising profitable to the 
merchant, but this reading would never have been so 
widespread if newspapers had always been sold at a high 
price. 

As long as advertisements are so necessary for the 
financial success of newspapers, and so many business 
men wish to adopt this method of increasing their sales, 
it should be the aim of all publishers to make this depart- 
ment as attractive as possible, and satisfy their customers 
without offending their regular or occasional readers. It 
should be governed by business principles and common 
sense, just as much as any other department of a news- 
paper, and it will not be successful and satisfactory unless 
it is so governed. 


| studied and practiced. 


of newspapers all over the country, and the future will 
certainly witness still greater changes for the better. 

The composition of advertisements is a specialty by 
itself, and it cannot be well done unless it is specially 
It is different from job composi- 
tion, because a job set up is complete in itself and stands 
alone, and its proportions are rarely governed by anything 
outside of it, but an advertisement should look well itself 


_and yet be in harmony with other advertisements and the 


general contents of the paper in which it appears. To do 
this successfully at all times requires good judgment and 


copy is awkwardly worded or marked for unreasonable 
display, or when copy, sufficient for a hundred inches, 
must be crowded into a space not more than one-tenth as 
large. Nearly all seeming obstacles may be overcome, 
however, if the compositor thoroughly understands his 
business, and has a reasonably good assortment of type to 
work with. But when the obstacles prove insurmountable, 


will consent to an abridgment or other changes, if the 
difficulties are pointed out and explained. But if this 
privilege is denied, the compositor must use his best judg- 


| ment and do as well as he can under the circumstances, 


and the next time the copy will probably be better pre- 
pared and arranged. 

Many advertisers, who do their own writing, know 
very little about the amount of reading matter required 
for filling a certain space in good shape. The almost 
universal failing with beginners in this business, is to fur- 


| nish too much copy, and then on top of this they gen- 


There is room for the display of both taste and skill in | 


the composition of advertisements, but those who excel in 
this class of work are very few indeed. ‘The principal 
reason for this is that, in times past, very little attention 
was paid to the appearance of displayed advertisements ; 
anything was considered good enough for them. When 
type was so old and battered that it was impossible to work 
it any place else, it was put into the ad cases and used 
there for another generation, after which it was sold to a 
newspaper of less pretentions to begin another career 
as ‘‘new type.’’ In the cities the advertisements were 
usually set by the piece, and would naturally be hustled 
together as quickly as possible ; and in the smaller towns 
they would often be put into type by the youngest 
apprentice in the office, or by some journeyman who 
could not make good time on straight matter. But now 
both the advertisers and the publishers are beginning to 
see the importance of having better work done in this 
department, and, as a result of this feeling, we can 


already see great improvements in the advertising pages | 


erally mark enough words or lines for display to fill twice 
the space for which the entire advertisement is intended. 
Some of these people learn by experience how to write an 
advertisement so that it can be made to look well, while 
others always remain ignorant of the first principles which 
go to make a successful writer. 

But the most important thing to consider in this article 
is the ability of the compositor to display to good advan- 
tage that which is given him. If the copy is well prepared, 
and he has plenty of the various styles and sizes of type 
required for it, the task is not a very difficult one if he 
understands his business and uses a little judgment; but 
when the conditions are the reverse, it requires a genius 
to produce a pretty and attractive piece of work. Ability, 
however, can always make some part of an advertisement 
attractive, no matter how hard the author of it may try to 
render such a thing an impossibility. A single line or word, 
though small, can often be arranged and displayed in such 
a manner as to make the entire advertisement appear 
prominent. Large type is not always a necessity in pro- 
ducing striking effects; in fact, it often mars the beauty 
and symmetry of that which would otherwise be attractive 
and neat. 

The most prominent feature of an advertisement 
should be singled out first, and in some manner should 
be made the most striking part of it. Then the less 
important parts should be selected and given display in 
proportion to the relation they bear to the central idea. 
After this, the body of the production and the catch-lines 
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and words. must be arranged so they will harmonize with 
the parts which have been displayed. This is what must be 
done, but ow it is to be done will have to be determined 
by the skill and knowledge of the compositor. In the 
first place, the copy should be carefully read and thor- 
oughly understood before a single type is set or a rule 
placed. Then the sizes of type to be used should be 
mentally determined ; after which the work may be com- 
menced. If this preliminary preparation is intelligently 
done, it will greatly facilitate the work as it progresses, 
and will tend to secure success in the shortest possible 
time. It is foolish for a compositor to commence an 
advertisement of any size or complication before he has 
looked the copy over and knows exactly how much matter 
must be provided for, and how much space it is to occupy. 
If this precaution is not taken, secondary parts are often 
made the most prominent, and the leading ideas made to 
look insignificant and trifling. 

Advertisers generally indicate the parts they wish to 
have the heaviest display, and their positive demands must 
be complied with, as far as is consistent with good taste 
and the general appearance of the paper will allow. But no 
publisher can really afford to insert a monstrosity in his 
paper, either cuts or types or location, simply because an 
advertiser demands it, or because high rates can be secured 
for it. It would be better to let one patron go than to dis- 
gust all the others or make the paper the subject of ridicule. 

A limit should always be placed upon the size of type 
to be used in advertisements, and this rule should never, 
no, never, be broken for anyone. All should be treated 
alike. If advertisers were allowed to have their way, 
newspapers would generally assume the appearance of a 
wood type specimen sheet. But when none are allowed to 
have type above a certain size, all soon become satisfied ; 
and like the uniformity of their advertisements better than 
if large wood type and nonpareil, with all the interme- 
diate sizes and styles, were mixed up promiscuously. 

In display advertisements considerable room should be 
left for white space. This aids in giving a page a neat and 
pleasing appearance, and makes the prominent parts more 
prominent, and the minor parts more readable. A line 
set in four-line pica, with half an inch of open space 
around it, is more noticeable than a ten-line letter sepa- 
rated by only a lead or two from the balance of a crowded 
piece of composition. This can be provided for by using 
smaller type for the display lines or making fewer of them. 

Ornaments in newspaper advertisements are generally 
out of place. The only relief that is necessary can nearly 
always be secured by a few pieces of brass rule, if intelli- 
gently used. The remainder of the striking effects should 
depend upon the selection and arrangement of the type of 
which the work is to be composed. In magazines and 
the better class of trade journals, which are printed upon a 
good quality of book paper, a limited amount of ‘‘ fancy 
work’’ sometimes produces a good effect. But even 
here the aspirations of the fancy compositor should be 
restrained. 

Every book and newspaper compositor should take an 
interest in studying and learning the proper display of 
advertisements, because they may be called upon at any time 





to do something of this kind, and if they cannot do it in 
a workmanlike manner, their standing as competent men 
suffers a shock, and their inability to hold certain respon- 
sible positions is determined. No compositor should 
remain in entire ignorance of all other branches of the 
business, except the one in which he is specially engaged. 
If he does, there will be many times when he will be 
obliged to stand aside and let inferior men do the work, 
which they might have learned with a little exertion. 
Among the average newspaper compositors there are very 
few who could stop their straight work and set up an 
advertisement in a creditable manner. It pays to study 
display. 





Written for THz INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. XXXVIII.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 


N the title it is stated that the costumes in question were 
‘* done ’’— fatti—by Vecellio himself, but whether this 
word refers to the drawing or engraving, or both, is uncer- 
tain. The cuts have the appearance of having been drawn 
on the blocks with pen and ink, and some display so much 
character as to look like individual portraits freely 
sketched by the hand of a master. It was stated in an 
edition of this work printed in 1664, that the drawings 
were made by Titian and engraved by his brother, Cesare 
Vecellio. This assertion, however, was merely a trick of 
a bookseller to attract purchasers. It has also been 
asserted that the cuts in Vesalius’ Anatomy, printed in 
1548, at Basle, were from drawings by Titian, but it has 
been clearly shown that they were not drawn by him, but 


were the productions of John Calcar, a Flemish painter, 


one of Titian’s pupils. 

Papillon, with a desire to dignify his art, claims almost 
every painter of note as an engraver on wood, and asserts 
that Titian engraved several large cuts from his own 
designs. He says that Titian began to engrave on wood 
when he was twenty-five years old (in 1502), and mentions 
a cut of the Virgin and infant Christ, with other figures— 
probably intended to represent the marriage of St. Cath- 
arine —as one of his earliest specimens of his talent asa 
wood engraver. He also informs us that Titian engraved 
a large cut of the ‘‘ Triumph of Christ,’’ or ‘ Faith,”’ in 
1508, and also describes several other cuts as being 
engraved by Titian. 

Several of the cuts after designs by Titian, but certainly 
not his engraving, are of large size, executed in a free and 
coarse manner, and look more as if intended to paste on 
the wall than to be inserted in a portfolio. One of the 
largest is a representation of the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his host, composed of several pieces, which, when 
joined, form a complete subject about four and a half feet 
wide by three feet deep. The painter has introduced a 
dog in such a peculiar attitude as to give the whole an 
air of burlesque. The engraver styles himself ‘‘ depin- 
tore,’’ a word which is probably intended to imply that 
he was a brother of the guild or society of painters, stainers, 
stencillers and engravers. This imprint, with date, appears 
at the bottom of the cut, which is one of those claimed by 
Papillon as being executed by Titian. 
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engraved by Boldrini, Andreani, and others. 

Wood engraving in Germany at the close of the six- 
teenth century appears to have slightly declined. The old 
race of artists, who had so long furnished designs for the 
wood engravers, had become extinct, and their places had 
not been filled by others, and the better class of works 
were now illustrated with copperplates, and the wood cuts 
that embellished the more ordinary books were very indif- 
ferent both in design and execution. 

As Germany was the country in which wood engraving 
found a home and encouragement, so it was the country 
in which the art earliest declined, and subsequently became 
most thoroughly neglected. In France and Italy, wood 
engraving had also by this time experienced a serious 
decline, but not to so great an extent as in Germany. 

Between 1590 and 1610, when wood engraving was 
rapidly declining in other countries, the wood cuts in 
English books were generally of better execution than at 
any preceding period. Engraved title pages displaying 
considerable skill were quite frequent. 

A large wood cut with the date of 1607, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Good Householder,’’ displays great skill both in design 
and engraving. The original is preserved in the print 
room of the British Museum. The engraving is about 
fourteen inches high by fourteen and one-half inches wide, 
and underneath is a sonnet of six lines, set by the printer 
with type in two columns, and on either side is a printer’s 
ornament of a rose separated and surrounded by a plain 
rule border. The following is the wording of this sonnet : 


“ And (thus) to those who stand still open wide, 

He neither wrings with wrongs nor racks his rents, 
But saves the charge of wanton waste and pride, 

For thrifts, right fuel of magnificence ; 
As portion fashions of new prodigalitie 

Have quite worn out all ancient hospitalitie.” 


From one or two worm holes, which were in the block 
when printed from in 1607, it seems probable that this cut 
might have been engraved some time previous to this date. 
As it is, however, very likely the block was of pear-tree, 
which wood is extremely liable to the attack of worms, it 
is possible that this injury might have been done in one or 
two years after its completion. 

The bold, clearly cut lines of the engraving are very 
much like the work of Christopher Jegher, one of the 
best wood engravers of that period. He resided at Ant- 
werp, but is said to have been born in Germany in 1578. 
His best works are several large cuts which he engraved 
for Rubens, from drawings made on the blocks by Rubens 
himself, who appears to have originally published them on 
his own account. From the manner in which the great 
painter’s name is introduced at the bottom of each of the 
cuts, thus: ‘‘P. P. Rud. delin. and exnd.,’’ it would appear 
they were both designed and printed by him. Impressions 
of these cuts sometimes occur with a sepia tint printed 
over them from a second block in the manner of a chiaro- 
oscuro. 

As profit could not have been Ruben’s motive for hav- 
ing those cuts engraved, his probable object was to compare 
his designs when executed in this manner with those of 
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the old German masters— Diirer, Burgkmair and Cranach. 
The best, however, differ materially in the manner of their 
execution from the best old German wood cuts; the lines 
are too uniform, and display too much careful study and 
care. In looking at those which chiefly consist of figures, 
the means by which the effect is produced are apparent, 
rather than the effect itself in connection with the entire 


subj ect. (To be continued.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE. 
OUR correspondent had the pleasure, January 2, of 
being at the semi-centennial dinner of the New York 
Sunday Mercury. twas given at the famous Astor House, 
and many who have won the brightest wreaths with the pen 
were present, and nearly all ‘‘said somethin’.’’ Among the 
notables present were John W. Overall, the literary and 
political editor, powerful in argument, keen in wit, severe 
in denunciation, and sensitive to the beautiful and spiritu- 
elle as a woman when permitting his fancy to wander in 
the gardens of imagination. The veteran author of ‘‘ Ben 
Bolt’’—a song that appears to be blessed with immortality 
—Thos. Dunn English, was there, bright as in youth, and 
promising many more rhymes, tender, chivalric, laden with 
thought and brilliant in imagery. Col. Tom Picton was 
there bubbling over with history of the old-time press. 
Stephen Massett, ‘‘ Tom Pipes of Pipesville,’’ was there 
genial, interesting and eloquent. 

At the head of the table, proud and happy, as he had 
abundant reason to be, sat ex-Senator William Cauldwell, 
the proprietor and directing head of the A/ercury for thirty- 
eight years—a long life in journalism. From a very small 
beginning he has seen the paper grow into place, power, 
influence and greatness; to stand in the very foremost 
rank; to pass all dangers and rest upon a financial basis 
that well might permit him to take his ease. But Brother 
Cauldwell has nothing of that in his ‘‘ make-up.’’ He is 
a worker, a man of vast resources, great executive ability, 
and more than all is honest to the core, believes firmly in 
printing and printers ; has never wronged anyone out of a 
cent, and given away in charity to members of the craft 
enough to have beggared a less prosperous man. 

This I can attest; can take my ‘‘ bible oath”’ to his 
liberality and fair dealing, after contributing to his paper 
for over a quarter of a century. So, with all who knew 
him, I wish long life and prosperity to the enterprising, 
industrious, kind-hearted proprietor of the A/ercury. 

As one who knew the late Sterling P. Rounds better 
than the great majority of the craft, I would lay a flower 
of kindly remembrance upon his grave. Upon almost the 
first day of his coming to Chicago I became acquainted 
with him and the friendship continued unbroken to his 
death. Fewif any of the ‘‘ old timers’’ were as intimately 
associated with him. From, or nearly from the initial 
number of the Cabinet something from my pen could be 
found in its columns, and shortly after his assuming the 
responsible position of public printer, I wrote the biog- 
raphy of him published in it. This was followed, at his 
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request, by biographies of General John A. Logan, Ben: 
Perley Poore, and a description of the government print- 
ing office. At the reception given to him upon the eve of 
his departure for his new and fatal field of usefulness, I was 
among the last to shake his hand, and when I spoke of 
never meeting again this side of ‘‘the river’’ he replied 
cheerfully, though with misty eyes: ‘‘No, no, we shall 
often see each other.”’ 

It was not to be. Our parting was forever as far as 
time is concerned, and he has gone to the land where the 
proof of his life will be revised and justified. That it was 
cleaner than that of most men those who knew him will 
attest. His errors came from his head, the earnest impul- 
siveness of his nature, and not from his heart. As a busi- 
ness man he stood in the foremost rank; as an officer of 
the government he displayed rare executive ability; asa 
friend was tried and true, and left behind a record that 
will never be dimmed. 

Upon his grave I, with thousands of others, lay immor- 
telle and forget-me-not. To those yet young in the craft 
I would point out his life history as well worthy the follow- 
ing. As printers honor his memory even so he honored 
and elevated printing. Old friend, hail and farewell ! 

Ir is a subject of remark with those who critically 
notice the ebb and flow of life, even outside of the craft, 
how many belonging to it have stepped to the front during 
the last decade. The names are too numerous for recapitu- 
Jation here ; the men to be found in the highest places — 
government offices, and private institutions—and _ ll 
honor to the school from which they graduated —that of 
the printer. 

Its training peculiarly fits men of brain and energy for 
the cares and trials, the imperative necessity of quick and 
correct decision. It is the equal, if not the superior, of 
any college in teaching rhetoric, spelling, punctuation, 
and the ability to ‘‘ boil down,’’ to compress into the 
smallest possible space a vast amount of facts and figures. 
It forces a man to become familiar with foreign as well as 
native history, with every move upon the great political 
checkerboard of the world; with the principles of law and 
subtleties of statesmanship ; with the realities of the past 
and prospects of the future. 

Thus grounded in knowledge, in the actual, the theo- 
retical, the experimental, made a daily part of all business 
complications, and alive to their effect upon nations, the 
printer is peculiarly fitted to guard against repeating errors 
of the past, and to wisely forecast the coming. This his 
elevation to numerous high places abundantly proves. 
That he has honored the position more than the position 
has honored him is shown by actions that have become 
historical, and deeds that will live as long as his art 
remains to bless, brighten and elevate mankind. 


4 


* 

WHEN it was said, in the time of King Henry VI, 
according to that reliable historian, William Shakespeare, 
‘‘Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting a grammar school ; and whereas, before, 
our forefathers had no other books but the score and the 
tally, thou hast caused printing to be used ; and, contrary 





to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper 
mill,’’ little was dreamed of the progress to be made by 
the art, and the high position it would have obtained 
before the closing of the nineteenth century. 

It would not be a healthy proceeding for king or 
yeoman to repeat such words now, for there are none more 
respected or exalted. The title of ‘‘ printer’’ is honorable 
and honored ; he stands in usefulness second to none; in 
wealth, second to few, and his future is brighter than any 
other we wot of. 

+ * 

CoMPETITION, a subtle essence that, like electricity, 
works unseen and accomplishes great results, has benefited 
everything connected with printing. Its good results are 
to be found in cheapness of the minutize going to make up 
the grand whole, as well as better articles. For every 
need we find improved type, presses, ink and paper ; 
better manipulation, better results, and at less cost than 
when crude machinery and poorer material were used. 
The present has outgrown all such failures. It is no 
longer the slave of necessity; owns no such governing 
power; is fettered by no lack of choosing. From land 
and sea, from highest hilltop and deepest mine its require- 
ments are furnished. All the vast storehouses of nature 
contribute to its supplies. Its pages are the personation 
of beauty in taste of setting, arrangement, ink, impres- 
sion, and its cut work challenges the finest engraving. 

Look at THE INLAND PRINTER for January, and find a 
perfect indorsement of our words. 

A CIRCULAR comes to me offering to furnish ‘*‘ Govern- 
ment XXX Envelopes,’’ with my ‘‘card and return”’ 
printed upon them for less than I can purchase the 
envelopes of any reputable house dealing in them. It is 
just possible they may be of the quality represented, 
though it is open to serious doubt. But that granted, 
what would the harvest—no, printing—be? 

Thanks for the magnificent offer! It pleads trumpet- 
tongued to our impecunious pocket, but we cannot afford 
to risk what little reputation we have with the craft upon 
such a venture. All who agree to furnish goods for less 
than a fair profit are to be looked at suspiciously. ‘‘ Get- 
ting something for nothing’’ is an exploded idea. It 
smacks too much of the ‘ fitting like paper mit de wall’”’ 
style of doing business, and it is wisdom to let such men 
severely alone. 

How can they do it and live? ‘ Uncommon facilities 
in obtaining goods.’’ Perhaps. ‘‘ Cheap rents and work- 
men.’’ There is not a shadow of doubt about the latter, 
and the work turned out is a disgrace, and those who use 
it proclaim to the world their share in it. Legitimate 
business never does work for less than a living profit, and 
he who does so may safely be written down a ‘snide.”’ 


PROFEssOR HusNik, of Prague, Germany, has patented an autotype 
process in which the plates are produced in the usual style, with the 
difference that they are not etched on zinc, but consist of hardened glue. 
These glue plates are cheaply and rapidly produced, will stand 5,000 
impressions, and can be multiplied by electrotyping. The impressions 
by this process show very clear middle tones, while the lights and 


shadows are monotonous. 
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J. W/. Butler Paper Co. 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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~~ === - MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF G+ 


[PAPER 


CARRYING AT ALL TIMES THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE WEST IN THE WAY OF 


Printers’ Stock Papers, Coarse Papers, Printers’ Fancy Stationery, Ete. 
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IN PRINTBKRS’ STOGK 
We are Western Agents for the reliable and popular L. L. BROWN LEDGER PAPERS 
and THE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPERS; while our well-known brands of FLAT WRITING 
PAPERS, such as the FLorence, WELLAND, LEDGER MILs, ButrLer, Mascot, Str. CHARLES, 
Carey, RoyAL Crown, etc., have found a leading place with the consuming trade. Also, our 
BOOK PAPERS, PRINT PAPERS, COVER PAPERS, CARDBOARDS, ENVELOPES, 


etc., are steadily increasing in demand. 








DOR MOTTO—A High Standard of Euuds, Fair Prices and Square Dealing. 








In Coarse Papers we make a specialty of Car-Lot Shipments; and in Fancy Stationery, 
see our late sample books as described in New Catalogue just issued. Send us your name, 
that we may mail you a copy. 


We solicit correspondence. 


J. W. BuUTLAR PAPRR Go. 
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BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 





WHITLOCK MACHINE WORKS, 





Extra Heavy Air Spring Cylinder Press, 
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ss LATEST AND BEST. on 


Ghallenge ~~ Cutter 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SMNIEDEWEND & LEE CO.,§ | CHICAGO. 














, ail 5 iy 7 
SUBSTANTIAL, < di Au ks. POWERFUL LEVERAGE, 
RELIABLE, > : EASY OPERATION, 
CONVENIENT JN UNYIELDING STRENGTH 





ACCURATE HANDY GAUGING 
OGL —EEEEe lt ( lite AVA 
r7/\\g Si 


THE PAPER CUTTER FOR THE TIMES. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 





cuTs SQUARES  —  } PRICE  ~— BOXING 
No. 3—30 inches. .30 inches. . $175.00. . $6.00 


No. 4—32 inches. .32 inches. . 200.00. . 6.00 


cuTs 
No. 1 — 23 inches . 23 inches. . $110.00. . $3.00 


No. 2— 25 inches. .25 inches. . 125.00. . 4.00 








Intending purchasers will find it to their advantage to send for descriptive Circulars and Terms. 





FOR ALL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO 


303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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: =a Dooley Paper Cutters, 
i : ¥; \ 2) MANUFACTURED BY 
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THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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<<“ \ F. WESEL & CO. 
SF a » “Zz 11 Spruce St., - NEW YORK. 


/ CHARLES BECK, 
jf 609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
A nee 
Z GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 
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J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 


FEEEHHEE HEF H+ +H F++ +4444 





BOSTON OFFICE: 
46% FEDERAL STREET, 


Send for Circular and Price List. 








—- MANUFACTURERS OF ————— 


oa 


v Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat” Cases, Etc. 





SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 130 Washington Street, CHICAGO. ie <. » « « et, 





—===OVER 20,000 IN USE===— Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


PRINTERS’ - PURCHASING - DEPOT 


—— io. 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 





7 2 _ el4 be ‘ s 4h T ) a hy al STREETS, 
Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in EAS | COR. F UL I ON AND U ICH 
printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


clean, safe, economical and reliable. New York, U - S : A - 


SIZES: 2, 2s 4 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 
: . ie i a . P Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, etc. 


ES, TYPES, ETC., 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 A NY OTHER GAS ENGINE LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESS 
Per Cent, LESS GAS than “— DOING THE SAME WORK. WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
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cement meee Remington Standard 


JAMES CONNER'S SONS __1**EMAITER 


The Standard is ee - z [- We carry a com- 
Superior in Mechan- gamma plete line of Type- 


TYPE FO UNDERS, ism, ease of Opera- writer Papers, Rib- 





tion, Speed, Durabil- bons, both Under- 
ity and Principle of wood’s and Smith’s, 
Printers’ Materials of every description, Construction. By Carbon, Oils. 





Brushes, Perforators, and Binders, 
Pencils, Erasers, Stenographer’s 
Note Books, and everything 
for Typewriter use. Ask 
for sample book. 





METAL and WOOD TYPE, PRESSES, GALLEYS, 






































CABINETS, BRASS RULE, STANDS, 
























































FURNITURE, Etc., Ete. | 











Over 35,000 im use. 


Fully Warranted. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. | v. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


196 La Salle Street, 
Telephone 137. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Centre, Reade & Duane Sts., 
=NEW YORK.: 











“na : - ; : | New Stenographers’ and 
The Typographic Messenger (Winter number) is now out. Printers or Pub- | Typewriter Operators’ Chair. PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


lishers not receiving it will be supplied by sending name and address. 








/MPROVED——* 
_ FAVORITE 
PRESS 


The Best and Cheapest in the 
World. 














OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 


YEARS HAVE OUTSTRIPPED 
ALL OTHERS. 





SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvorITE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing ”’ 
to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 


DAMON & PEETS, 


44 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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FAVORITE 











~ CROSSCUP & WEST ENE.COPHILA, 
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Send 10 cents for our 32-page book, full of beautiful Engravings in 


this new and attractive style. 
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The above is a sample of our “‘ Mosstype” work, 
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coc. BRILLIANT 
JOB BLACK 


Frederick H. Levey & Co. 


i22 FULTON STREET, 


New YORK. 








This Specialty of ours, which 15 $0 extensively used 


in the West, can be procured at 


ILLINOIS TYPE FOUNDING C0., --- MARDER, LUSE & CO. 


CHICAGO. 
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Now ts Your OPPORTUNITY, Mr. Printer! | 


A part of the PROUTY POWER PRESS WORKS burned December 2d, destroying part of our Patterns. 
They will be restored as fast as possible. The Warehouse with /arge stock of finished Presses escaped unharmed. 


Our increase of business demands enlargement, and in order to make needed room for changes, we will give 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


on FIFTY PRESSES, to clean out our Warerooms. ONE FIRM TOOK THREE THIS WEEK. First come, 
first served. Pass in your Order and get your Bonanza. 





= THE CELESEATED ———— 


PROWUTY GY OoINDOAR RE 


NEws, Jos AND Book PRESSES. 
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Write for Terms and Cash Discounts on the Five Roller News and Job Press and the New Eight Roller Combination Book Press. 


THESE PRESSES WILL SAVE YOU FROM $800 TO $1,800. 
SPLENDID BARGAINS IN WASHINGTON PRESSES AND JOBBERS. 


Write to W. G. WALKER & CO., Sole Proprietors, Madison, Wis. 
BEWARE! 


We hereby give the public mofice, that @ \ 
we are the sole owners (by purchase and ™§ a 
assignment) of the Prouty Power Press 
Patents, and are the on/y Company having 
Jegal right to manufacture and authorize sale 
of the same. We will prosecute all infringe- 
ments of our rights either in manufacturing 
or purchasing. 


| W.G. WALKER & GO. MADISON, WIS. 
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6" political contest this year will be one of unusual interest. News- 

papers will be called upon to perform extra efforts in giving the latest 
political news and comments thereon, Circulations will be increased and 
a full demand made upon the resources of each office. In view of these 
facts, and our constantly being behind our orders, we respectfully urge 
upon those contemplating the need of a Folding Machine, to correspond 
with us as soon as possible. The placing of an order two months ahead 
we consider advisable, as it will be impossible to meet the immediate 


demand of any one. Do not wait until a machine becomes a necessity 


and expect a prompt delivery. 


Full particulars cheerfully given when desired. 


Very respectfully, 


Brown Folding Machine Co., 


KiRIB, PA. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 





Barnhart bros, & Spindler, 


(Incorporated) 
15 & 17 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 











WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


Babcock Printing Presses and Howard 
Iron Works’ Paper Cutting and 
Bookbinding Machinery. 


CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ SUPPLY Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpbry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FounpDRY, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TYPE Founpry, St. Paul. 


WE KEEP QUIET: 322322" 


simply because we have orders in hand which keep us run- 
ning at our full capacity, but we cannot refrain from printing 


| the following 


HIGHLY INTERESTING LETTER: 


KEENE, N. H., December 8, 1887. 

MEssrs. GOLDING & COMPANY: 

Gentlemen,—About a year ago we put into our office one each 
No. 6 and No. 7 Golding Jobbers. We are running them side by 
side with Peerless Presses, and have had Gordons and Franklins. 
The Goldings give us perfect satisfaction in every way, and when we 
want more job presses, we shall certainly give preference to your 
manufacture. We are confident that your presses earn us a third 
more money than any other we have ever had, and our pressmen 
always prefer to make ready and run jobs on the Goldings. 


Very truly, 
SENTINEL PRINTING COMPANY. 


For here you have further proof that if you are in want of a job 
press, you are doing yourself an injustice if you do not inquire into 
the merits of the Golding Jobber. 

The Sentinel Printing Company are the leading printers of New 
Hampshire. 





25¢e The latter part of January our New Cut-Book will 
® be ready. It will contain more cuts, and a greater 
variety of them, than any Cut-Book yet issued. We will 
send it on receipt of 25c. IT IS NOT GIVEN AWAY. 


GOLDING & CO., Boston, Mass. 





NEW QUARTERS. 


THE—————"> 


UNION TYPE FOUNDRY 


BURNED OUT AT 


298 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Now permanently located in the commodious four- 
story building at 


337 Dearborn Street. 


ITH anentire New Stock, New Machinery, and increased facilities 

in all departments of our business, we are pleased to announce that 

we are better prepared than ever before to attend to the immediate 
wants of those who are in need of anything in our line. 

Our molds and machinery of every description having been replaced 
by new, of the latest improved pattern, especially adapted to the im- 
portant changes that have recently been made in type and type bodies, 
printers will not fail to see the immense benefits to be derived by placing 
their orders with us for complete outfits, or, in fact, for all the latest in 
printers’ supplies. 

Boston, Central, Cleveland and Manhattan Type carried in stock. 

Send for Catalogue and Monthly Bargain List. 


The Union Type Foundry, 


NEW NUMBER, 


337 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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FOLDING MACHINES 


For Fine Book and Pamphlet Work. 


ay 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 


Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS, BROTHER & CO, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, - - NEW YORK. 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Serc.-TREAs. 
A. C. CAMERON, EpIror. 


EpiTorrAt OFricg, SECOND FLoor 183-187 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


‘Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample copies, 
twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence per 
annum. 

To countries within the postal union, seventy-five cents per annum additional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is feund necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be issued promptly on the fifteenth of each month. 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by postoffice order 
or in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of this Journal by sending him 
news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, particularly individual 
theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 




















ONE THREE SIx ONE 

Bee MONTH, MONTHS, MONTHS, YEAR. 
PIRINGCRT acccccsescctcseces! $:5'60 $13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page .........e00e 10 00 27 00 51 00 96 00 
One-quarter page ........e00 15 00 40 50 76 50 144 00 
ODE TAM PARE. <o0ccccsscceses 25 00 67 50 127 50 240 00 
QHE PARC. ccc caecerceus wie wie 42 00 113 50 214 00 400 00 





WANT COLUMN. 


Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents, Orders for this column must be 
accompanied by cash. 





, Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and subscriptions will be 
received by the following : 


M. P. McCoy, General Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 7 Water Lane, 
Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 

Cuas. W. Curry, 183 Madison street, Chicago. 

DoMINIon TyPEFOUNDING Co., Montreal, Canada. 

E. A. STAHLBRODT, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ex City PriInTERs’ WAREHOUSE, 379 State street, New Haven, Conn. 

GotpinG & Co., 183 Fort Hill Sq., Boston. 

H. L. Petouzg & Son, 314 and 316 Eighth street N. W., Washington. 

J. G. Mencgt & Co., typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 

L. Grauam & Son, 99 Gravier street, New Orleans. 

St. Louts Printers’ Suppiy Co., 224 Walnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Merk, 234 East Main street, Rochester, N 

A. N. TRIMBLE, 110 E. Twelfth street, Kansas City. 

C. C. Gow, 316 South Fifteenth street, Omaha, Neb. 

S. G. Duntop, 50 Phoebe street, Toronto, Ont. 

L. L. Tatzott, care of Iowa Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

P. A. Logrscu, Free Press News Room, Detroit, Mich. 

Cuas. McCreapy & Co., 142 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wessex & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 

W. W. DanizLs, 312 Twenty-first street, Louisville, Ky. 

Hersert L. BakeEr, 167-169 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn. 

HERMAN M. DerRNELL, 70 Madison street, Albany, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, MARCH, 1888. 


HE suggestion of our Buenos Aires correspondent to 

American manufacturers of printing machinery and 
material to send to the South American markets illus- 
trated catalogues, printed in the Spanish language, is an 
excellent one, which we know has deen acted upon by 
British and Continental manufacturers, to their advantage. 
We charge nothing for our advice, though we feel satis- 
fied they can afford to pay us, and pay us handsomely, if 
they will act up to it, 


ADVERTISING AND ITS BENEFITS. 

HE benefits conferred by and derived from ‘‘ judicious 

advertising ’’ are too well known to the average wide- 
awake man of business, the man who has something to sell, 
and who wants a purchaser for that something, to require 
any labored argument in its behalf. But in this as in other 
business matters, there are exceptions to the rule, and it is 
to the specious arguments used by these exceptions we 
now propose to refer. 

One trouble with a certain class of what may be called 
fitful advertisers—those who do not thoroughly understand 
the subject —is that zmmediate results are too frequently 
looked for, unmindful of the fact that printers’ machinery 
and material are not like a new brand of cigars, bought 
and consumed every day. Presses, as a rule, are not pur- 
chased once a year, nor printing offices replenished every 
quarter. Time and reflection are required to arrive at a 
conclusion ; but as business increases and additional facili- 
ties for turning it out are demanded, judicious and persist- 
ent advertising is sure to be rewarded, because intelligent, 
progressive printers, who desire to keep pace with the 
times, are always anxious to post themselves on the relative 
merits of the most improved styles produced by one estab- 
lishment, by comparison with those produced by another, 
so that the purchasing choice may be an intelligent one; 
and in ho way can they do this so effectually as by a careful 
examination of their respective merits, as set forth from 
month to month in the columns of their trade journals. 
We remember, several years ago, a building firm in this 
city made a contract for a yearly advertisement for ready- 
made houses. Months elapsed; no answer was received, 
and the faith of the firm in the value of judicious adver- 
tising was ‘‘ growing small by degrees and beautifully 
less.’ It never rains but it pours, however. When the 
last month’s bill was presented: ‘‘I have something to 
show you,’’ said the manager. ‘‘I have just received an 
inquiry from Erastus Corning as to the cost of one hundred 
and fifty cottages, as he intends to lay out a village in 
New Jersey; and here is an order for twenty-five, received 
direct from Cardiff, Wales, for use in a mining center, both 
of which are traceable to the advertisement in your paper; 
so I guess you can keep it in right along.’’ This is a true 
story, and it contains a moral for the ‘‘ comet ’’ advertiser. 

‘* But,’’ says some know-all, ‘‘I don’t need to adver- 
tise, I reach my customers by circular, and that is suf- 
ficient for my purpose. Why, last month I sent out five 
thousand circulars, and these will last me for a year, so 
you see I have covered the ground pretty thoroughly,”’ 
and he assumes an air of triumph which says, ‘‘I tell you, 
I know all about it; my scheme is worthy of a patent.’’ 
Now, if this self-satisfied egotist knew the truth, four thou- 
sand nine hundred of these circulars were consigned to 
the wastebasket, unopened, and the others used as a pipe 
or cigar lighter. And when a purchaser makes a decision 
he naturally comes to the conclusion that the establishment 
which is afraid to enter into advertising competition or 
allow the merits of its wares to be placed side by side with 
those of its rivals, must have some good reason for such 
action, with the likelihood that the order goes somewhere 





else than to the circular advertiser. 
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Still another penny wise and pound foolish wiseacre 
says: ‘‘ Your ratesare high. Why, I can get my advertise- 
ment in one of the daily papers, which has an immense 
circulation, at the same rates you are asking me.’* Well, 
admit such to be the fact, what is proven thereby? That 
the morning or evening journal with its ‘‘immense circu- 
lation ’’—nineteen-twentieths of which is among those 
who would not read your advertisement if inserted, and 
who would not be interested in or understand it, if they 
did — is as good or a better medium to reach the trade as 
a journal devoted to your special interests, and which cir- 
culates almost exclusively among the parties whose patron- 
age you desire? By no means. The “ general public’”’ 
may be interested in knowing where to get a cheap pair of 
boots or a barrel of flour, but it cares little about an 
improved jobber or the ‘‘ best mitering machine in the 
market.’’ The truth is ‘‘ judicious advertising ’’ has been 
reduced to a science, and in few transactions in life are 
business tact and capacity more clearly displayed than in 
the character and phraseology of the advertisements 
published or the mediums selected to give them publicity. 

Judicious advertising pays. It pays the publisher, and 
it certainly pays the advertiser, who should remember it is 
the constant dripping which wears away the rock. 


AN INTERESTING PROBLEM. 


HE committee appointed at the Buffalo session of the 
i International Typographical Union to devise a prac- 
tical method for an effective re-organization of that body, 
the same to be presented at the Kansas City convention 
in June, 1888, has assumed an undertaking which will, in 
all probability, tax their energies, though in their efforts 
they have the best wishes of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
This desire is based on the character and intelligence of 
the gentlemen composing the committee, and the belief 
that while they are actuated by a sincere desire to protect 
the interests of the element they directly represent, they 
are equally anxious to devise ways and means to remove, 
wherever practicable, the causes of the periodic con- 
flicts which have in the past proved so injurious to the 
interests of all concerned, and which could have been 
avoided if the sober second thought instead of the impulse 
of the moment had controlled their deliberations, Ex- 
perience, as is well known, is the most effective, though 
sometimes the most expensive teacher, and we feel satis- 
fied that neither employers nor employés, with the experv- 
ence of the past before them, can afford to play with 
edged tools or antagonize any movement calculated to 
bring each other into closer and more harmonious rela- 
tionship. ‘The right of labor to organize for self-protec- 
tion is a right conceded alike by the laws of the land and 
society at large. Such being the case, we insist it is the 
part of wisdom that when the aims and objects of such 
organization bear directly upon the interests of both, it is 
to their mutual advantage to arrive at a frank and manly 
understanding rather than occupy an unyielding, defiant 
position. 

While conceding to the committee referred to, intelli- 
gence and discretion, we propose to briefly refer to two 
or three suggestions bearing on the question now under 
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consideration, which we trust will be accepted in the spirit 
in which they are given, and from which they may glean 
one or two pointers. We shall classify them under their 
headings: The Beneficial System, Arbitration, and the 
Adoption and Enforcement of a Thorough Apprentice- 
ship System. 

1. Zhe Beneficial System. Purely “ protective’’ or- 
ganizations have never proved as successful as those in 
which the protective and beneficial features have been 
combined, and their failure has generally been demon- 
strated on occasions when their ‘‘ protection ’’’ was most 
required. Call it selfishness, explain it as we may, the 
stubborn fact remains that in the hour of necessity they 
have too often failed to prove a reliable dependence—a 
friend in need and a friend in deed. In cases of sickness 
or accident, as in health, mouths have to be fed and family 
expenses incurred. Workingmen, as a rule, are not pro- 
verbial for their foresight in providing for a rainy day, 
and as a consequence the hour of adversity too often finds 
them dependent on the charity of friends, a charity whose 
resources are often overtaxed, and which is as fickle as it 
is exacting. Even in the cases of authorized assessments, 
the first is generally paid with a hurrah, the second with a 
hesitancy, the third with a scowl, the fourth with a protest, 
the fifth with a denunciation, and the sixth with a positive 
refusal. Under a properly organized beneficial system, 
properly administered, this state of affairs would be obvi- 
ated. The humiliating taint of charity would be removed, 
and each recipient recognize that he was only receiving 
that to which he was justly entitled, and what had been 
provided by the foresight of himself and fellow craftsmen. 

In answer to the charge sometimes made that such a 
system would tend to foster strikes, we reply that experi- 
ence has proven exactly the reverse ; that, in fact, it has 
acted as a preventive, because when such benefits have 
been provided, they have only become available after the 
consent of a inajority of the uvions interested has been 
obtained, which in itself has acted as a barrier to hasty or 
ill-advised action, while a system which furnishes an as- 
sured benefit in the hour of sickness or death, would fur- 
nish an incentive to allegiance, which those benefited 
would be loth to sever under any circumstances. 

Now, we do not propose that the ‘‘ International’’ 
shall become an eleemosynary institution, or an ark of 
refuge for the imbecile, incompetent or decrepit. By no 
means. This is entirely foreign to our proposition, as 
society provides other agencies for their relief, besides, 
common sense will show the necessity for furnishing safe- 
guards against any such contingency, as also the unwar- 
ranted expenditure of funds. These remarks are not 
based on speculation; they are warranted by practical 
experience, and we believe will stand investigation. ‘The 
method of accumulation and distribution, and all details 
connected therewith, can easily be arranged when a dis- 
position to adopt the principle itself is manifested. 

2. Arbitration. Second to no other in importance, 
in our judgment, is the question of arbitration on the 
lines advocated in a recent issue of this journal, which has 
been received with favor by a number of influential em- 
ployers as well as by a large portion of the craft, ‘*‘ Peace, 


























with honor,”’ is certainly preferable to ‘‘ War, with dis- 
aster.’’? Organizations, like individuals, can always afford 
to do right. Let the International take the initiative ; 
tender the olive branch by the declaration that it is willing 
to submit all future differences to a board of arbitrators, 
composed of employers and employés, and abide by its 
decision, provided a similar willingness is manifested by 
the National Typothetae—and appoint an authorized com- 
mittee to tender such proposition and arrange for joint 
action. Let them take this action, we say, and no matter 
what the result of such overtures, they will be the moral 
and material gainers thereby, with the strong probabilities 
that even the most exacting taskmaster will conclude that 
he cannot afford to adopt the dog-in-the-manger policy 
under such invitation. 

3. An Apprentice System. Our views on the necessity 
of securing and enforcing a thorough apprenticeship sys- 
tem have been so frequently expressed, that we have little 
if anything to add thereto. We have always insisted that 
a membership card in a typographical union, or any other 
trades union, should be a guarantee of competency, which, 
at present, is far from being the case. If employers are 
willing to pay union rates they are certainly justified in 
expecting the services of qualified workmen in return, and 
in no way can this much desired result be brought more 
speedly about than by the means suggested. Consistency 
and self-interest demand that a different line of policy to 
that at present pursued should be adopted. Kindness to 
the individual is cruelty to the state, besides it is a fact 
which admits of no controversy that a large number of the 
strikes of the past have arisen from the action of men who, 
had merit been a test of membership, would have been 
without the pale of a trades organization. 

Of course, many other suggestions have doubtless been 
presented by those who look at the duties of the commit- 
tee from a different standpoint, but we believe none are 
more worthy of careful investigation, or none more likely 
to bring about the much desired object, than those to 
which we have referred. 





A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 

S most of our readers are aware, a labor commission, 

4 similar to those established by the British and Amer- 
ican governments some years ago, to inquire into the 
grievances, real or supposed, of the industrial classes, has 
recently been appointed by the Dominion Government, 
and has been for some time past holding sessions and 
taking testimony in the various industrial centers of 
Canada. Among those examined in the city of Montreal 
was Mr. John Beatty, superintendent of the Witness, a 
daily religio-politico journal, who gave some ‘‘inter- 
esting’’ testimony in regard to the printing business. 
Among other statements, as reported, Mr. Beatty deposed 
that there were forty-seven compositors in the office, 
including ten girls, to the former of whom he paid’ from 
25 to 30 cents per thousand ems, according to the quantity 
and quality of the work performed. This obviated taking 
on drones, who would not work if they could help 
it, and who demanded the same pay as good hands. It 
was his custom to testa man. If he set a ‘‘ clean proof”’ 
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| he was paid accordingly. A poor workman was paid 25 
cents per one thousand ems, and a good one 27 and 30 
cents. He had twelve girls setting type, and paid them 
from 15 to 24 cents for the same work. ‘They corrected 
their own proofs. He had been the first to introduce girls 
in a Montreal newspaper office, and he did not think one 
thousand ems set by them was of the same value to a 
newspaper as one thousand set by a man. 

The foregoing, while not a verbatim report, is the gist of 
the testimony reported to have been given by this Solon (?) 


of his arguments with his premises and conclusions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has never been an advocate, as 
its readers know, of the employment of women in news- 
paper offices, and has frankly stated the grounds of its 
opposition, which were based on physiological, hygienic 
and economic reasons, but it certainly has never had any 
sympathy with the inconsistent and unjust discrimination 
raised by their quondam though unprincipled friends (?). 
Aside from the considerations stated, it has always advo- 
cated egual pay for equal work, irrespective of sex or 
calling. We can easily understand when labor is hired 
by the hour the force of an objection to paying an inferior 
workman the same remuneration as that given to a profi- 
cient, but when the compositor is paid according to the 
amount of matter set and accepted, and such matter is 
corrected in the time and at the expense of the com- 
positor, we certainly cannot see the justice of paying an 
expert girl one cent per thousand ems /ess than that paid 
for matter set by the Aoores¢t male compositor, or that the 
girl who sets and corrects her five thousand ems per day 
should not receive the same compensation per thousand 
ems as the swift who piles up his twelve thousand. Of 
course, we are referring to those who rank as journeymen, 
and from the number of females employed, and the length 
of time females have been employed in the office — stated 
to be fifteen years— we are justified in placing them, or 
at least some of them, in this category. With one breath 
he practically admits their superiority, because their relia- 
bility enables him to dispense with the services of what 
he styles the ‘‘ drone,’’ and in the next he admits that 
he rewards such reliability by an unmanly handicap, to the 
advantage of the oor workman. Will he please tell us what 
he means by the word va/uwe, or by what line of argument 
he justifies such discrimination? Are we to understand 
that one thousand ems set by the ‘‘ poorest’’ workman in 
his establishment is worth more than one thousand ems set 
by the most skilled female compositor? This would cer- 
tainly be the natural inference, from the language used, 
but if pressed, and acting on the principle that an honest 
confession is good for the soul, we are afraid he would be 
compelled to admit that the wish was father to the thought, 
that the fact that the one was set by a woman, and advan- 
tage taken of her sex, had more to do with the prices paid 
than the value of the composition to the office. 

In conclusion, we desire to say that if Mr. Beatty’s 
practical christianity, or the christianity of the paper he 
represents is on a par with his logic or sense of right in 
business matters, as developed by his testimony before the 





Canadian Labor Commission, they are beneath contempt. 


and is sufficient for our purpose, to show the inconsistency ° 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 
NO. V.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

GREAT many newspapers have 
adopted the custom of illustrating 
their fashion reviews which are 
published in the Sunday edition. 
As they are usually copied from 
engravings in the best illustrated 
papers, the artist will do well to 
copy in fac simile ; making only 
such simplifications as may 
be necessary to have them 
print well. The fact that 
the dress is the important 
part should not be lost sight 

of. The faces should be 

made of a neutral style, and the detail be put in the 

dress, and not in the figure and surroundings. Fig. 1 

shows a highly finished fashion cut. 

In figure pieces it is difficult to 
do good work without practice or a 
good teacher. At first the artist will 
have to copy newspaper illustrations, 
but in special articles, to express the 
writer’s idea well, the artist must 
have a large fund of information 
and a great many sketches to draw 
on. Not the least important part _— 
of the work is a knowledge where 
to obtain his material. The ency- 
clopedia furnishes much instruction 
and a great many illustrations, but 
will answer for only a small per cent 
of the demands made on the average 
newspaper artist. Every illustration 
which falls into his hands should be 
carefully classified and filed away for 
future reference, and proofs should 
be taken and kept of every cut. In 
this way he will 
obtain a great 
deal of mate- 
rial, and be 
enabled to copy 
where he would 
otherwise have to hunt laboriously 
through a library and originate his 
own sketches. 

The canons of fine art will not 
always apply to newspaper illustra- 
tion; the idea suggested by the 
text must be forcibly drawn out in 
a little time. Every line should 
count. The principal figures should | 
be darkest, the middle distance and 
background merely indicated. The 
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reader will be attracted to the | 





principal points, and the rest should merely give the idea | 


of completeness without in itself attracting attention. 


It will often be necessary to somewhat exaggerate the 
action, but caricature should be avoided unless the subject 
is treated in a light manner. Occasionally, when it is 
desired to present the figure in action, and at the same 
time give a correct portrait, a large head may be put ona 
small body as in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 represents a group of 
people watching a balloon in the distance. It will be 
noticed how much the figure of the boy stealing fruit, in 
the foreground, adds to the idea of concentrated atten- 
tion. The closer the artist holds himself to pure outline 
the better his pictures will print. As an example how 
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much can be accomplished in this direction the reader is 
asked to examine and study the ‘‘ ivory soap’’ advertise- 
ment appearing in the daily newspapers. 

Initials at the heads of 
articles are rapidly becoming 
popular. Wherever possible 
the artist should obtain a 
_ Specimen book from some 
typefoundry, from which he 
will obtain many hints in 
regard to the letters. One 
very good idea is, at the 
head of foreign news, to use 
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| the coat of arms or national ~ Fig. 3. 























flag. The initial letter may be made of the first letter of 
the national capital. 

Another good idea for stock initials is to make an 
appropriate sketch without a letter, and let the finisher put 
in an ‘‘ outside ’’ mortise into which any 
modern type can be inserted. The ad- 
vantage of this is that any letter in the 
alphabet may P a 
be used for ; 
the initial. 
The artist 

Fis. 4. should try to =" rar 
have his picture as much as == ae: 
possible in harmony with the 
article— not a meaningless Fic. 5. 
sketch with a letter in the corner. 
Fig. 4 shows an excellent initial for an 
article treating on the slums of city 
life (Fig. 5 being taken 
from the text). Fig. 6 
shows another good one 
from the head of an 
article on homes of the 
wealthy, and Fig. 7 for 
the society column. It 
is a common mistake to 
make the initials too large, and it is 
always best to have them less than one 
half column in width. 

In the next article a few words will be devoted to 
sketching from nature, and other preparatory work ; as 
also a few practical hints in regard to the Star engraving 
plate process. 
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A FEW POINTS ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 





BY HARRY C. YETTER. 
PART I.—ZINC-ETCHING. 

OME years ago, when the beautiful specimens of photo-engravings 
began to adorn the pages of leading magazines, the writer’s atten- 
tion was directed to the manner in which these cuts were engraved. 

IIe found that there were many processes of a very intricate character, 
which required a close and scientific study in order to comprehend what 
at first seemed a shrouded mystery. 

There seems to be a deep interest manifested by printers to know 
something of the details of photo-engraving and its many processes, and 
in order to assist others who may be laboring in this direction, the 
writer will endeavor to impart such information on this subject that an 
earnest study has enabled him to give. 

Although photo-engraving has come to be quite an indispensable 
attachment to the art preservative of arts, in this country, it has long 
been in use by our neighbors across the water, who have developed its 
details to such a degree that many beautiful and unexcelled specimens 
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following heads, namely: Zinc-etching, washout process, swelled gel- 
atine process and half-tone process. 
ZINC-ETCHING. 

Zinc-etching is a process of engraving upon zinc by the action of 
acid coming in contact with the metal. The part desired to remain in 
relief is protected by a substance that will resist the acid. And it is 
these substances and the manner of transposing the picture upon the 
zinc that form the greater part of the groundwork of the process. 

One of the first necessities is to obtain pure zinc, which is very rare 
in this country, from the fact that many photo-engravers import their 
zinc direct from Germany. Having obtained a nice piece of zinc about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, proceed to smooth its surface with very fine 
emery paper, to remove all holes, after which it must be rubbed very 
carefully with a piece of snake or pumice stone, and other substances 
that will give it a perfectly smooth face. Care must be taken so as not 
to allow the fingers to touch the plate, or to get any grease of any kind 
on it. Having thus prepared the plate, rinse off under a water tap, 
and while still moist take to a dark place, and pour in the center of the 
plate a quantity of the following solution : 

51 grains ammonium bichromate. 
4 ounces distilled water. 
The whites of two fresh eggs. 
Adding sufficient liquid ammonium to make it appear a bright yellow. 

In mixing this solution beat up the eggs until they become all foam; 
then allow to settle until it liquidizes again. When settled sufficiently, 
remove all particles of foam, and pour into the water, adding the 
ammonium last; after which, shake well and allow to settle. It is then 
ready for use. 

There are quite a number of solutions of this character, and the 
writer has, found the above to be the easiest to handle, and will give 
good results. The asphaltum process seems to be liked by a few, and 
a very good article on the subject by Mr. Herman Reinbold, can be 
found in the October, 1886, number of this magazine. 

After having poured a quantity of the solution on the plate, put the 
corner of the plate in the bottle, and drain back again, repeating the 
operation several times; then take the plate and stand on end at an 
angle thus: /, allowing the heat of a lamp, placed below it, to strike 
about the center of the plate, and slowly dry the coating. 

Do not allow it to bake, and see that it is dried nicely and smoothly; 
after which, take and paint the back and sides with common shellac, to 
prevent acid from acting upon that part of it. 

It is now ready for the negative, which must be reversed and intensi- 
fied so as to render it perfectly opaque in the dark parts, and clear 
It must also be a negative having no half- 
tones. Negatives for this purpose may be made from pen sketches, 
lithographs in one color, wood cuts, or from any picture that has had its 
half-tones transposed into lines or dots. Dry plate negatives are not so 
well adapted for this work as a collodion negative, which may be 
intensified as follows : 

When finished with its ordinary treatment, wash it clean, and spread 


over it a solution of one-half ounce sulphate of copper and one-quarter 


of work can be seen bearing foreign imprints on them. Their color | 


combinations have been advanced to such a standard that it resembles 
chromo work. 

But America has discovered this, however, and is losing no time, 
and can already boast of a process that cannot be equaled by foreign 
workmanship, and is known generally as the half-tone or “ Ives 
process.” 

To describe all the processes connected with this art would be to 
write quite a volume, and the reader will be referred only to such 
processes as are in general use, and which may be classed under the 


| to have a regular zinc-etching printing frame. 


ounce of bromide of potassium, in four ounces of water, until the film 
looks quite green; then wash again, and put on a strong silver solution. 
This procedure may be repeated three or four times, until the negative 
shows the lines quite clear and white, and the background entirely 
opaque. It should also be covered, for protection, with a solution of 
gum arabic. 

When the negative is dry, place it upon the face of the zinc, film side 
toward face of plate; then take a piece of clean French plate glass and 
place upon negative; and then screw firmly together, making sure that 
every part of negative touches face of plate. A better way to do this is 
It is then exposed to 
sunlight, from three to ten minutes, according to strength of light. 

The effect of the sunlight is to pass through the white lines in neg- 
ative and change the chrome-salt, which has the property, when com- 
bined with organic substances, to be decomposed by the light, which 
renders the solution on the zinc plate hard and insoluble to water where- 
ever the light has acted upon it through the clear lines in the negative. 

After having exposed to sun the proper length of time, the negative 
is removed and the plate is rolled up with lithographic transfer ink, 
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which is very stiff, and has to be thinned somewhat with turpentine, in 
order to allow its being distributed very thin and evenly on a leather 
roller. oll over the surface of plate with leather roller until it appears 
very thinly coated with the ink. Care must be taken not to get too 
much or too little on, which can only be learned by experience. 

The plate is then taken in left hand with a piece of cotton, saturated 
with water, in the right, and held under a slowly running tap of water 
gently rubbing the piece of cotton over the surface. This is called 
developing the picture. After rubbing a little while, and instructions 
having been carried out properly, the picture will appear on the zinc 
in lithographic ink. The parts unacted upon by the light will disappear 
with the water. ‘The picture must be fully developed, and care must be 
taken so as not to rub off delicate lines. It is dried, and is then ready for 
etching. 

To etch a plate properly can only be learned by experience, and 
great care and watchfulness must be employed to insure an unbroken 
and delicate line. 

The necessary utensils for etching are several camel’s-hair brushes 
and a glass or porcelain tray. 

The formulas for the etching bath are quite numerous. The follow- 
ing, however, will be found to give satisfactory results : 

40 ounces water. 
I ounce nitric acid. 
14 ounce muriatic acid. 

Before placing the plate in bath put in a box of dragon’s blood, or 
etching powder, and with a clean piece of cotton rub off all the super- 
fluous powder, so that the bright part of the plate is clear, and the 
powder adheres only to the ink on the plate. Then warm the plate on 
a stove until the powder begins to melt; this can readily be detected 
by the darkening appearance of the plate. Do not heat the plate too 
much, as there is danger of melting the ink, and spreading the lines. 

When the plate is in the bath a camel’s-hair brush must constantly 
be rubbed up and down its face, to prevent it from oxidizing, which 
renders the plate nice and smooth. 

When the plate is first placed in the bath it must not be allowed to 
remain but a few seconds, or just long enough to get a shoulder on it. 
In lifting it from the bath be sure to have the brush well filled with the 
solution, and keep constantly rubbing up and down until it is placed 
under a tap of water, to be rinsed off, which operation must be done very 
quickly, as the acid when not agitated will cause oxidation. 

After rinsing off with water, allow it to dry by a stove; then take a 
camel’s-hair brush filled with dragon’s blood and érush one way only, 
allowing the powder to adhere to the edge. Brush off the superfluous 
powder without disturbing that on the edge, and allow the plate to heat 
and melt the powder, as before. This same operation must be repeated 
on all sides in the same manner. The object is for the melted powder 
to protect the sides of the line. 

Care must be exercised to see that the acid does not bite any closer 
than the powder, when it must be removed and re-powdered on all four 
sides, as before. The more powder you apply the wider your shoulder 
will become. 

The powder will, after three or four operations, fill in the fine lines, 
and thus protect them, it not being necessary to etch a fine line as deep 
as a coarse one. 

The principle involved is that the ink and powder, being a resisting 
substance to the acid, will preserve the sides and face of the zinc, and 
thus allow it to remain in relief. 

In repeating the operation, as you progress, it will be necessary to 
strengthen the bath-by adding two drams of nitric acid each time. 

It must not be expected to etch the plate deep enough on the outside 
of lines to print well. It is better to have these parts routed out by a 
routing machine. 

By carefully following out the details the reader may, if he so desires, 
learn something of zinc-etching, which would be well to follow up by a 
close study of the various other formulas of like character. 

( To be continued.) 





THe number of periodicals issued in Russia amounts to a little over 
600. As the population of the czar’s empire is 105,000,000, it takes 
175,000 Russian subjects to support one periodical. 
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CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH COMPOSITORS 
WORK IN LONDON. 
BY W. B. LENO. 
M oe valuable works have been written upon the effects of occu- 
pation upon health. We have been told how and why certain 


trades were unhealthy, but we are not aware that anything 
material has been done to remove their injurious influences. We will 


confine our remarks to the printing offices of the English metropolis, © 


notoriously the most unhealthy of this class of workshops. 

According to the returns of the Registrar-General, the three callings 
that rank the highest on the death-rate are butchers, publicans and 
compositors, and these in the order named. ‘The causes are obvious. 
The first from excessive meat eating, the second from excessive drinking, 
and the third from impure atmosphere. 

At one period a general belief prevailed among parents that the 
trade of a compositor was characterized by lightness of labor; in a 
word, that it was fitted for persons of weakly constitution and inferior 
physique, and the result was that among its members an undue propor- 
tion of cripples and persons of a weakly constitution was to be seen. 
Even yet that idea is not altogether dispelled. ‘The result was that on 
the two great occasions when the trades marched through London in 
procession, at the time of the Reform League, compositors made but a 
poor show. The compositors of London are not ardent politicians, and 
we doubt whether they were present as an organized body; but whether 
so or not, we well remember, through our personal knowledge of the 
members of the trade, being able to recognize a considerable number, 
and remarking that in physique they were not to be compared with most 
of those belonging to other artisans who took part in those two formid- 
able processions. One remarkable fact connected with these demon- 
strations is sufficiently curious to warrant notice: that the tailors, who, 
from some cause or other, had ever been looked upon as pigmy-propor- 
tioned and weakly constituted in body, proved to be the reverse, and 
won the general applause of critics by their physical strength and manly 
bearing. 

Unsupported, the testimony afforded by these displays would be of 
little worth; but when we add that it is in accordance with other 
testimony, it becomes at once valuable and interesting. 

It is difficult to describe London printing offices. In a few cases 
they have been built as such; but in the majority of cases they have 
been built for trading and living purposes. In the latter, the rooms are 
characterized by low roofs, or rather low ceilings, and are in every sense 
ill adapted to their present purpose. Wherever practical, parting walls 
have been dispensed with, iron columns and wooden supports sup- 
plying their places. The methods of warming are various, and as a 
rule, treacherous grates, stoves, gas and warm air are alike in requi- 
sition, and all are more or less condemnable. ‘The grate, when used, is 
necessarily fixed to meet individual necessities. ‘The frame next the 
fire is always in request, and while the person who is fortunate enough 
to gain possession of it is fairly roasting, others, in less favored posi- 
tions, are literally starving with cold. Stoves are not liked. The best 
of them in use in printing offices give out an offensive effluvia, that can- 
not but be injurious to health. You in America may possibly possess 
stoves less objectionable, for there they have become an institution. It 
is more than possible that we have a better class of stoves here ; but if so, 
they are too expensive to admit of their being used in printing offices. 
Gas is open to the same objection—it pollutes the atmosphere, so much 
so that where it is burned to excess we have known it to stupefy a person 
of strong constitution, on entering the composing room. The last men- 
tioned, however, is possibly the best method of heating yet known for 
this class of workshops; but this, as at present arranged, used, or regu- 
lated, is far from perfect. In the earlier portions of the morning, from 
those having command of it being late, or some other similar cause, the 
printing office strikes cold, nay it is cold. As the day proceeds, it gets 
hotter and hotter, and at night time, when the compositors have to make 
their way home, it is up to summer heat. But the warm-air apparatus 
is not all. When that is exerting its full influence, the gas jets are 
lighted at every frame. ‘The effects can be well judged. On stepping 
from such places into the cold streets, whether the journey home be by 
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tram, bus or rail, a chill is certain to strike into the unfortunate com- 
positors, and, sooner or later,,consumption sets in. To what extent 
this takes place, those best know who frequent drinking houses, coffee 
houses and barbers’ shops in the neighborhood of Fleet street. It is 
almost impossible to enter one of them without witnessing one or more 
bills displayed by way of soliciting charity for the relicts of “a 
compositor” who has fallen a victim to consumption. 

That drinking habits help to swell the death-roll there cannot be a 
doubt; but, it is only fair to state, that drinking to excess among com- 
positors is greatly encouraged by thirst bred by the deadly atmosphere 
they are forced to breathe. It is sad to have to admit that compositors, 
as a body, drink far more than is good for them, that the knowledge 
they are bound to acquire should teach them better; but there is no 
denying that there is more than mere words in the reply, that “we 
should drink less if we had wholesome air to breathe.” 

In matters of lighting generally, compositors are equally ill supplied. 
In our earlier connection with the trade nothing but candles were used, 
and although these have long been dispensed with, an old compositor’s 
candlestick will every now and again turn up in «'d London printing 
offices. The chief fault of the candle was its insufficiency of illuminat- 
ing power. But this was not felt then. It would be difficult to persuade 
men to go back to it, but candle light has more to commend it than gas 
for printing office purposes. ‘True, the price may seem an objection, but 
the cost would not be greater now than in the old candle-light days for 
two candles, or a candle giving twice the amount of light to the old one, 
could be used at the same cost. Gas, undoubtedly, has its advantages ; 
its use is unattended by care and trouble; but still, the question arises, 
is this saving of time equal to a less contaminated atmosphere to breathe 
in? We will say little about oil lamps; they never found much favor 
in English printing offices, and are never likely to. 

Were it not that the electric light is coming to the fore, we should, 
regardless of being laughed at, boldly advocate return to candles by 
English printers. We should do this upon the ground of health only, 
for whatever advantages gas lighting may have it is dearly paid for 
when its destructive influences are taken into consideration. It is 
not only the injurious particles set free by combustion; in most cases 
where there are “miles of piping,” there is, of necessity, leakage, 
leakage of pure, or rather impure gas. ‘There is no disputing this, for 
it can be tasted. We have tasted it, and so can others who visit large 
printing offices so lit. We have known them to be so foul that they 
have resembled half exploded gasometers, and the wonder to us has 
been that explosions are not more frequent. 

With regard to electricity, it is bound to be a great boon to printers. 
But, at present, it is too expensive. English companies have spent too 
much money in experimenting. Indeed, they are steeped in debt, and 
could not, if they would, illuminate workshops at a reasonable rate. 
To put the matter plain to your readers, several companies for electric 
gas-lighting purposes have been started, with the gigantic expenses 
attached to floating companies in England, in the shape of promoters, 
lawyers and the usual hangers-on. To these must be added expensive 
offices, cost of advertising, etc. Many of these companies have since 
amalgamated, and this has added to the cost in the way of legal 
expenses. Inasmuch as these big companies hold the running patents, 
there is little or no hope for successful rivalry. In fourteen years’ time 
all existing patents will be swept away. Then, and not till then, shall 
we see the electric light common in English printing offices, and when 
we remember that it emits no effluvia, has little or no effect upon the 
atmosphere, does not discolor the finest fabric, and is easily managed, 
we need not say that its introduction will be a blessing, and the means 
of saving lives, that would otherwise be wasted. 

However much it may be adapted for public buildings, shops or 
private dwelling houses, its advantages will be far greater and far more 
obvious when used to light the compositor in his intellectual work, and 
cleanse him of his present filthy surroundings. 

The present writer has had bitter experience of the unfitness of 
London printing offices. In the dead of winter and the dead of night 
it has been his lot to have to quit their doors with the perspiration 
pouring from him, and adventure into the cold streets. Te has felt 
the cold strike into his very marrow. ‘Thanks to an unusually strong 
constitution, no permanent evil influence followed; but a lost son, of 


weaker constitution, paid the penalty which we were fortunate enough 
to escape, and scores of friends have alike fallen, from their incapacity 
to withstand the poisoned atmosphere, the drafts and the sudden 
revulsions of cold and heat attendant of the exigencies of a compositor’s 
life in London. 

As a rule, the compositors who find their way to London from the 
country are of a more healthy class; but we have seen their ruddy faces 
turn pale, and their powerful limbs waste away after a few years’ 
experience of their new surroundings. In truth, it is no uncommon 
thing to see the weaker looking outlast them. 

There are certain printing offices in the metropolis that have obtained 
for themselves the unenviable name of “ slaughter houses.’ ‘This has 
resulted from their excessive death rates, and although their unhealthi- 
ness is well known, there is no lack of application for work therein. 


Recently built printing offices possess many advantages. The chief 


of these will be found in their sanitary arrangements, and, more espe- 
cially, in the height of the rooms devoted to composing. In lieu of the 
want of better heating and lighting it would be as well if government 
devoted its attention to the unfitted buildings now so extensively used 
by compositors. 

Our theaters are being turned inside out, and rightly, in order to 
provide exits in case of fire. Life is precious, and its waste should be 
spared at any reasonable cost; but is it not as precious in a composing 
room as in a place of amusement ? and is it not a fact that where one 
life is shortened in a London theater by fire, or through inefficient modes 
of escape, thousands are wasted in the ill ventilated and badly fitted 
printing offices with which the metropolis is studded? A theater is a 
place to which a person can go or stay, as he pleases; a composing 
room is a place where a large number of really useful men are forced 
to go for a living. If the interference of the state is necessary in the 
first instance, it is doubly so in the second. 

We have neglected to say aught regarding tobacco smoking. The 
habit is slavery with juvenile London compositors. ‘This, doubtless, 
accelerates the oncoming of consumption, or rather adds to the causes 
we have already named. That smoking is injurious is proven by the 
fact that it nowhere prevails to the extent as in England and America, 
and in no countries on the earth’s surface does phthisis prevail to the 


same extent. 


‘“ LEGISLATION — PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE.” 


Among the papers read at the late meeting of the Illinois Press 
Association, was one by E. A. Snively, on the subject of legislation. 
While Mr. Snively prefers to not have the paper published in full, as 
some of it deals with matters more or less historical and personal, 
he has permitted us to use the salient points, and those which it 
will be well for the press of Illinois to discuss. We quote from the 
address : . 

“There are a number of statutes which should be amended, or new 
ones which should be enacted, which, in my judgment as a taxpayer, are 
for the public good, and would be for the benefit of the newspapers. 

“Why not require every insurance company doing business in this 
state to publish its statements in one or more newspapers in every county 


where it has an agency ? 


“Why not abolish the present expensive mode of giving notice of 


elections, and publish the notice in the newspapers of the county, 
together with that part of the law controlling the opening, conducting 
and closing the election polls ? 

“Why require the registration with the county clerk of births, 
marriages and deaths, if you do not also require that officer to publish 
an official list of the same in one or more papers, at least quarterly ? 

“ Why maintain the present penalties in regard to non-payment of 
taxes, when the observation of every fair-minded man will teach him 
that the penalties only oppress the poor ? 

“Why permit any piece of property to be taken from a debtor and 
sold, when only a written or printed notice has been posted up? a thing 
which no man would do with his own private real estate. 

“Why elect a man who cannot write a legible hand, as city clerk, 
and then permit him to write out one or two copies of the city’s ordi- 
nances, and post them on a dead wall, to be covered by the pictures of 
the first Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe which atilicts the town ? 
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“Why not require the county school superintendent to make quar- 
terly publication of the fines he receives, and from what justice he 
receives them ? 

Tt is now the duty of the circuit and county clerks, at certain times, 
to turn over to the county treasurer all witness fees in their hands. 
Before this is done, or after it is done, why would it not be best to 
make one honest effort to let the witness know his fees have been paid, 
by publishing in one or more newspapers in the county a list of such 
witnesses and their fees ? 

“In very many of the counties of the state a spasm of investigation 
has seized the people, and the affairs of county officers have been investi- 
gated, and, in some instances, greater or less delinquencies discovered. 
The officers are required to report only the gross amount of their receipts. 
Why not require them to make an itemized report, and then have that 
report published in at least two papers in the county? The present 
plan gives the officer all the opportunity he may require to be dishonest, 
if he is so minded. The plan I suggest shows to the public who have 
paid; and if anyone has paid, and credit is not given, he can let the fact 
be known. My plan, of course, would involve some expense, but it 
makes an investigating committee of every community, and every man 
an expert. 

“Tt is. quite probable the next legislature will revise the revenue 
laws. One of the important things—in fact, the acknowledged impor- 
tant thing in regard to revenue—is to get an honest assessment. I 
believe this can measurably be done by publishing, in some newspaper, 
prior to the meeting of the town auditors, the names of all persons 
assessed and the amount of their assessment. Suppose each township 
assessor was required to furnish each person, whom he assessed, with a 
notice that on a certain day he would publish in a certain paper a full 
list of all persons assessed in that township, together with the amount 
for which they were assessed. You at once make a detective out of 
every man in the township.. The names could be set up in double 
column, and the expense would be small. 

“ Tf the laws were published in all the newspapers of the state just 
once, there would be enough saved in appropriations alone, by the next 
succeeding legislature, to pay the expense of their publication for the 
next quarter of a century. 

“T have outlined a few of the matters which I think ought to 
demand your attention. 

“The public should find in the columns of the press a full and fair 
exposition of the doings of every official —great or small. 

“Every day, in the courts, parties are being legally robbed because 
of the inadequacy of notice in regard to the sale of property. 

“Estates are squandered, and widows and children robbed, because 
of the laws which fail to make administrators, executors and guardians 
give that full and free showing they should. 

“I am aware that much of the information can be found among the 
files in the county offices, but the time has gone by when men want to 
go to the county seat every time they desire a little information. 

«“ And here, too, comes the invariable excuse, which is made to 
oppose all printing except the free puffs of candidates, the free notices of 
doctors and the free advertisements of church fairs—that of expense. 
This niggardly pretext for newspaper robbery is always at hand. No 
one will be found who will take issue with me on any proposition I have 
advanced, if I will add to it that the publications shall be made free of 
expense to anyone except the publisher. 

* T am ready to maintain, however, that if no good would come to 
the public from any publication I have suggested, that if they were all 
made and paid for at reasonable prices, solely to aid the newspapers, 
that then, you gentlemen would only be placed on a level with other 
classes and professions who annually shove one or both hands into the 
public treasury. If the newspaper could ever rise to the high plane of 
the brass band and the roman candle, and have its services as promptly 
paid for, then there would be no obligations on the part of the people. 
But, while the public makes a hewer of wood and drawer of water of 
each editor in the community, I insist that that public should contribute 
something to the cash account of the publisher. 

“| firmly believe, however, that each matter I have suggested would 
inure to the public benefit. But if not, let the class who have no hand 
in the public treasury throw the first stone.” 
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The suggestions quoted should be discussed by the country press of 
the state and brought to the attention of members. We know it is Mr. 
Snively’s wish they should be discussed, and equally his desire that the 
discussion be made upon the responsibility of the publishers; he has 
neither desire nor ambition to be credited with originating any of these 
ideas, but will be most happy to see some of them enacted into laws. 

Speaking of the law requiring township officers to publish annual 
statements, Mr. Snively “rings the bell’’ as follows : 

“It may not be amiss, right here, to refer to the fact that frequent 
complaint is made that the law is not obeyed by many township: officers. 
I have little respect for this statement. It is the fault of the publish- 
ers themselves. The men who do not obey it insist that it is a Zw espe- 
cially in the interest of the newspapers. Publishers should take them at 
their word and then see that the law is enforced. It is no use to be 
restrained by fear of its repeal; for an effort to repeal it will be made 
at each session of the legislature. There is not a law on the statute 
book which can so easily be repealed, but the men who have hereto- 
fore attempted it, or are likely to in the future, are not the ones who 
know how to do it. Therefore, see to it that the law is enforced.” 

The suggestion that publishers should take officials at their own 
view of the law is eminently proper. If it is for the interest of pub- 
lishers only, as claimed, then publishers should see that it is enforced. 
But the man who refuses to obey this or any other law, no matter what 
the pretext may be, should be compelled to either do his duty or resign. 
It will be well, too, to remember that Mr. Snively stated that the attorney- 
general had decided that the publication must be made in a weekly 


newspaper. 





RECOLLECTIONS— THIRTY-TWO YEARS AGO. 
BY JAMES BARNET, CHICAGO. 

N 1856, the jobrooms of the Democratic Press were flourishing, and 
the “Firefly ” had been introduced to facilitate card work without 
the accustomed trouble of cutting, feeding and counting. 

The minimum union wages were $10 a week, while the majority 
received $12. Barton Spears was the rushing spirit, while John T. 
Holt, his nephew, was foreman, and a better one I have not met with. 
He was a man of few words; gave out the work; told what he 
wanted; and if a jour tried to do what was right, he felt gratified. If 
he knew otherwise, a vacancy quickly took place. 

These recollections, however, should commence a little earlier, by 
stating that after applying for and securing a situation, I was given part 
of the advertisements of a Grand Rapids directory to set up by the 
piece, and in three days and a half they were finished, thereby pocket- 
ing $16. <A steady sit at $12 a week was then offered and accepted, 
when I soon found myself in company of Messrs. Jameson, Morse, 
Barnard and Van Duzer; thereafter Frank Swick, Henry C. Work and 
others, whose names have escaped my memory. Frank was a dandy, 
with rings on his fingers, always taking care that they should be 
noticed. He was a pleasant young man, although he had to wear 
slippers on his feet on account of their tenderness. ‘Taking them all in 
all they were a fine lot of fellows, and helped one another without that 
rush so noticeable in latter times when wages rose up to $21 a week. 
An affecting incident happened when a stranger, only a short time at 
work, took sick. The doctor had prescribed three doses of calomel as 
a cure, and he had been so eager to get well, that the poor follow swal- 
lowed all three at once. I never saw him again. 

Occasionally the serene waves of social feeling were rippled. Fred 
Barnard, being an Englishman, had considerable combativeness, and, 
as I was a few years older, he appealed to me for advice, or to give an 
opinion when things did not run as smooth with him as he expected. 
This I gave freely and disinterestedly, as I wished to keep the young 
man always on the right track. When he had finished a small railroad 
announcement, about 8 by 10, the top line was curved, and he was told 
to have it straightened. “ Certainly,” I said to him, “ you should do as 
you are directed, no matter whether the job looks better or worse.” To 
straighten that curved line upset all his ideas of beauty, and he raised 
his shut hand and brought it down with a thump on the imposing 
if Ido!” and he didn’t; but in disobeying 
He had been 





stone, saying, “ I’m d 
orders Fred was laid aside for a few days to cool off. 
doing a job, on the hand press, of a tint block for share certificates, 
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which he did not relish. He asked me if I was a pressman? “Oh, 
yes,” I replied. He then inquired if I would take his job. “No,” I 
answered, “except by order of the foreman.” The transfer soon after 
was made, and I enjoyed the exercise of strengthening my muscles. 

At this time bad blood had sprung up between Fred and Brown, the 
« Firefly’ engineer, and I found that my efforts for peace were fruitless. 
I don’t think there was a girl to quarrel over, but it might have been a 
point of etiquette that was ruthlessly assailed. ‘They were bound to 
find out, which one should be on top through strength of arm and skill. 
Fred asked me if I would see fair play. Jokingly, I answered, ‘“ Oh, 
yes,” without the least idea of taking part in a “John L.” contest. 
Ilalf an hour before quitting time the coast was clear, and the two 
combatants stripped for the fray in the pressroom, where I was pulling 
away unconcernedly. A ring was formed by the onlookers, and the 
slugging commenced. Blows were struck and the fur began to fly in 
the shape of pieces of calico and linen. Ina few minutes the man of the 
« Firefly” got on top, when I heard a faint cry as if coming from the lower 
regions, “ F-a-i-r-p-l-a-y, Barnet.”’ Satisfaction had been given, and the 
warriors were speedily separated, thus ending the battle of the two B’s. 

Another subject that excited comment was the arrival from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of Messrs. Solis and Zeller, the former a compositor and the 
latter a pressman. ‘They were both good workmen, and they seemed to 
know it, for they were continually boasting of one another. ‘This 
seemed injudicious, as they might have let their work speak their praise. 
Soon after their entry, two or three small jobs enframed were found 
hanging around at one end of the room behind the foreman’s desk, 
bearing the Columbus imprint. This seemed to be set up as a challenge 
of superiority by the Buckeye jour, who had the privilege for a short 
time of doing the finest work. ‘The opportunity came at last, however, 
to vindicate Chicago as being ahead of any country town, when I got a 
sheet card to set up and print in six colors and bronze. As I got it 
commenced on the stone, Friend Solis came around and asked me if I 
would not change jobs with him. “I don’t care, if the foreman says 
so,’ I answered; “it’s all one to me what job I work upon.” He 
would not ask the foreman, and I was allowed to finish the card, but 
not without his constant supervision. He seemed to spend more time 
looking over my job than he did with his own. The hand press at 
this time was above in the poster room, and Solis came upstairs to see 
how I was getting along. As he did not know any more about press- 
work than myself, he was politely given a hint to stay down in his own 
rodm. Two weeks thereafter the sheet card was adorned with a gilt 
frame and glass, and hung up in the composing room. Columbus 
colors were hauled down and never more seen, for Chicago had got on 
the top. 


ENGRAVING BY GUNPOWDER. 


Shooting a candle through a two-inch plank without disturbing it in 
the least is being outdone by dynamite, which is so quick in its action 
that a green leaf can be compressed into the hardest steel before it has 
time to flatten. One of the experiments at the United States torpedo 
works was to place some leaves between two heavy flat pieces of iron, 
set them on a firm foundation, and see what gun-cotton would do in 
forcing the iron pieces together. A charge was placed upon them by 
compressing the gun-cotton into a cylindrical form about one inch thick 
and three or four inches in diameter, through the center of which a hole 
is made for a cap of fulminate of mercury, by which the gun-cotton is 
exploded. ‘The reaction is so great, from just being exploded in the 
open air, that one of the iron pieces was driven down upon the other 
quick enough to catch an impression of the leaves before they could 
escape. It is a singular fact that the block of gun-cotton itself should 
sink deep into the iron when it explodes, showing the prints of the 
letters that have been stamped into the cartridge, and still more so 
when we find that the letters sunk into the block of explosive material 
are not left raised on the iron, as they would be if pressed slowly into a 
piece of wax, but just the reverse, a depression in the cylinder of gun- 
cotton forming a corresponding depression in the iron. This would 
seem to indicate that the particles of gas, as they generate, require time 
to get under way to penetrate far into a solid, and gives them a chance 
to store up a little energy by having a short space to act through.— U.S. 
Paper Maker. 
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A FEW RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS EARLIER LIFE— HIS BOYHOOD 
PRANKS. 


BY SAM. L, LEFFINGWELL, 

“T was in the summer of 1849, just about the close of that season of 
terrible cholera epidemic which came near depopulating Cincinnati, 
that the dreary old Dispatch office, in which I was an apprentice, was 

relieved in a measure of the gloom which had hung over it like a pall 
for many weeks, by the arrival of a newcomer, who had fallen dike an 
erolite, coming from no one knew whence, but, like a diamond in the 
rough, with just enough of the surface worn off to disclose the 
brilliancy within. 

The cholera had driven away from the city almost every finished 
“comp” who could make his escape, and the supply of human 
machines in that line was of meager proportions. The Dispatch was an 
evening sheet, run very much upon uncertain contingencies, and the 
force was confined to a few “jours’’ and a room full of apprentices. 
John R. Pettit was foreman; Captain Frank May set the “ads,” and 
old Johnny Walker (now shifted “into the lean and slippered panta- 
loon,” holding a frame on the Cincinnati Zxguirer) and Addison J. 
Colwell were rated as full hands. The boys, or “ task setters,’ num- 
bered six — James C. Hare, Edward Hickenlooper, James Sheridan, 
Wallace Brice, H. Jefferson Bell and the writer, every one of whom, 
save May, Walker and the writer, although escaping the terrible scourge 
of that year, have since passed “ over the river.” 

It was during the first days of sunshine after the fearful gloom of 
the epidemic had lightened its weight that the door of that dusky old 
room was darkened by another kind of shadow, and there entered one 
of the most ungainly, overgrown, gawkiest-looking specimens of the 
genus typo that ever “ dropped a handful.’’ He stood six feet high, if 
he was an inch, in a pair of buckskin slippers. His coat was of the 
coarsest cassimere, sadly worn to shreds, though of swallow-tail cut; 
his yellow hair, which had not been cut in any style for an age, 
flowed out in matted strips from under the most comical of cloth caps, 
which was rimless and almost crownless; his step was of that slipping, 
sliding, insinuating gait, that seemed to question its appropriateness on 
any other than a dancing floor, and with both hands far down in his 
breeches pockets, he stood for a moment in our quizzical midst and 
then said: “ How d’do”! in regular York State confidence, but with- 
out the slightest resemblance of nasal twang to indicate a belonging of 
the Nantucket school. 

His name was Carver, A. M. Carver; at home they called him 
Addis — “ but,” says he, “just call me Ad.’’ Want work? Yes; glad 
of it. And he wasn’t in the office over thirty minutes till he was 
looking for a place to empty his firsi stickful. It being an evening 
paper, none of us went to dinner, and “ Ad”’ by invitation joined in 
the lunch which we were all glad to see him enjoy. In the evening we 
aided him to a boarding place, and from the moment of his entering he 
became one of the fixtures. 

Addis M. Carver had come, he told us, from Rochester, New York. 
Outside of his shabby habiliments, which were soon replaced with 
better ones, there bloomed as rosy a bright and “shining morning 
face’ as ever gleamed from childhood. Handsome in feature and 
quiet in repose, it still possessed a mobility that was enigmatical in the 
extreme. He was a walking cyclopedia of dramatic lore; the very 
soul of wit, while his whole function seemed suited only to forms 
of mirth and jollity. His affections were warm and firmly planted; he 
never deserted a friend, and he dared do anything that became a man. 

It would require too much space to tell of all the little incidents 
which bound a certain quartette together. Suffice it, for the present, 
that Jim Hare, Addy Colwell, Carver and the writer formed an insepa- 
rable companionship, which controlled for a considerable time all our 
waking and sleeping moments. We were all great lovers of the drama, 
and, with Carver as a “ leader,’ every movement of our lives was 
characterized with tragic or comic action. At case, going to and from 
the office, at the dining table, in bed, clothed or ev deshadille, it was all 
the same — spouting, acting, ranting, raving—till it really did seem 








that “All the world’s a stage,’ especially that particular part of it 
which happened to hold the mad fellows who comprised our party. 

In the year following Carver’s advent at Cincinnati we organized a 
dramatic club, not to satisfy any ambition for public display, but for 
our own private entertainment. We occupied a room in the Chamber 
of Commerce building, on Walnut, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
and met three nights a week. ‘The first night we would draw lots for 
The stage manager would cast the parts, 
The second night we would 


the piece we were to play, 
all except Carver, who was the “ star.” 
all appear, book in hand, for rehearsal, and the third night we would 
render the play, with parts committed, as if to a sure-enough audience, 
and with all the solemnity of the profession. I shall never forget the 
earnestness and impressiveness with which Carver rendered the most 
difficult of leading parts. His perfection of study in the lines, his 
wonderful conception of the author; his surprisingly musical accent of 
the rhythmic blank verse, and his skillful application of every delicate 
point of word and business, were among the enigmas of his day and 
time. It is considered foolish to refer to the *‘ good old days of the 
legitimate drama,” but I know of no one who now essays the leading 
roles who can render “Othello” in better form, in any particular, 
than Carver was capable of at that day. He did “ Hamlet,” but not so 
well as his “ Macbeth.” He loved to play “ William Tell,’ but it was 
in “ Virginius,”’ “ Damon” and “ Rolla,” that he felt at his best. One 
part that he especially liked was “The Stranger.’ I never had the 
pleasure of seeing him act after he entered the profession, but I venture 
to say that this latter part was excellently rendered in his hands. The 
writer was equally intimate with Carver in association with A. A. 
Addams, commonly called “ Gus.’’ A former writer in THE INLAND 
PRINTER did not strain a point of expression in his estimate of 
Addams. His genius was of the brilliancy that comes of inheritance ; 
it was born in his organism, and needed little of artificial culture to 
make it show forth resplendent. 

Carver was much attached to Addams; never missed a performance 
when “Gus” was announced ; and, adding the examples of his patron 
to his own native talent, he found means for the outpourings of his own 
genius. 

This paper is already too long, but I cannot forbear telling of an 
incident from the occurrence of which Carver had considerable difficulty 
in regaining his equilibrium. In Addams’ latter days, it was almost 
impossible to hold him through an engagement. 
a few of the first nights, and then, when the auditors were all seated, 
actors all dressed and ready, the orchestra in their places and the first 
music gone through with, the manager would pull the drop curtain 
aside, and announce that the play would have to be changed, as Mr. 
Addams had failed to show up, and was nowhere to be found. The time 
that I refer to, “Gus” had opened the week at the old National Thea- 
ter, in Cincinnati, and the first two nights did splendidly. Our little 
club was on hand, and, with Carver at the head, we occupied our seats 
in the “pit”; and we all applauded, “ in the proper places,” too. On 
Wednesday night “ The Stranger’’ was on. Carver had another 
engagement early in the evening, but later on he was captured by a local 
writer on a morning paper, who insisted upon Carver’s giving him some 
points in “ The Stranger,” so that he could write a favorably critical 
Ad “ran it through,” and the local writer 
read it off with great pride. It was just what Carver wanted done for 
his favorite and patron. It would read splendidly in the morning. It did 
It was a first-class notice, and many who were not present 
But, “ Holy Moses,”’ thought Carver, when 
There 


He would appear for 


notice of the performance. Ms 


read well. 
regretted their negligence. 
next morning we all learned that Addams didn’t “show up.” 
was no performance at all, and all the labor of Carver and the reporter 
was as “ Sweetness wasted on the desert air.”’ It took Carver a long 
while to recover, but he forgave Addams, and was his faithful and 
devoted friend till the curtain “ rang down”’ on his last act. 

An incident bordering closely on the sublimely ludicrous, which, 
although not immediately involving Carver, happened in his “ presence” 
and came very near upsetting his assumed gravity. Our little company 
had the “ Hunchback” on, with Carver as “ Master Walter,” the writer 
as “Sir Thomas Clifford,” and a blandly effeminate youth from the old 
All assuming female 


Gazette jobrooms, named Carter, as “ Julia.” 
roles were permitted to read from the “ part,” and it was a picture to 
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see Carter place himself in position, book in hand, and attempt to essay 
the plaintive tones of a Julia Dean or a Helen Mowatt. The play had 
*¢ Clifford” had wooed and won the fair “ Julia,’ led 
Then came the disaster 


gone on nicely. 
her to church and made her “ Lady Clifford.” 
of his losing his estates, and his assumption of the role of his lord- 
ship’s secretary. The act opens with “Julia” alone; the secretary is 
announced, and “ Clifford” appears, robbed of his feathers and tinsel, 
bearing in his hand a letter. If ever ambitious amateur was impressed 
with the solemnity of the occasion, and, withal, the importance of a 
proper bearing under trying circumstances, it was the writer, as 
“ Clifford,” standing before his lately beloved, in the menial service of 
a clerk. He quietly, without daring to look even in her direction, 


announces: 
** A letter from his lordship.”’ 


A long pause follows ; “ Julia” is stupefied with the condition of affairs ; 
the silence becomes appalling. The “ Clifford,” on this occasion, stood 
with bowed head, awaiting the dilemma which should relieve him from 
his embarrassment. He was just at the “ entrance,’ chalked upon the 
floor a few feet from the wall, supposed to be “on”; and just outside 
the “ dead-line” stood Jim Hare, the merriest, maddest “ jiber’’ that 
ever wagged a tongue. Cast for some minor part, he had leisure to 
stand at the “ wing” and assist, if possible, others to fall deeper into 
the deplorableness of their conditions. This was his purpose upon me, 
and when “ Julia” finally broke the silence, with— 

« That’s Clifford’s voice, if ever Clifford spoke!” 
wrung her hands, in mental agony, at what she imagined she had 
brought upon herself, and, finally screaming an imploration— 

** Clifford, why don’t you speak to me ?”’ 
Jim had quietly stepped to “ Clifford,” and whispered in his ear, 

“* Think I’m a darn’d blab, Jule ?”’ 
The ludicrousness was too much for the gravity of even a real 
“ Clifford,” and the one in this instance let go all holds, and melted 
into a limpid pool of utter dissolution. 

There was a kind of “drag” in the play after this very sudden 
contretemps, and it was not till long after the “ close of the play,” and the 
*‘ actors’ had traveled hence, that Carver was let into the “ gag ”’ that 
so upset the “ digestion’’ of the scene and “set the table in a roar,” 
and then he joined in as heartily as any. 

Carver and I were about the same age. 
pleasant of memories of our companionship. There was nothing bad in 
Carver’s composition. He lacked, possibly, fixedness of purpose, but 
his heart was in the right place; he was honest, affectionate, generous 

He couldn’t have been other than he was, in any 
He “should have died hereafter.”’ 


I have none but the most 


and courageous. 
school or age. 


EMBOSSING PRINTING MACHINE. 


A new machine for embossing designs upon paper and other 
materials consists of a frame in which is mounted any engraved 
embossing or die roll. A hand-wheel provides for the adjustment of 
this roll, the journals of the latter being fitted to boxes fixed to a tie-bar, 
to which a screw, operated by the hand wheel, is firmly attached. A 
movement of the hand-wheel operates to bring the boxes, with their 
accompanying embossing roll, nearer to or more remote from a bed grit 
provided with a rounded rib, the apex of which is directly beneath the 
axis of the embossing roll. A feed apron, composed of a layer or 
thickness of rubber, superimposed, and cemented to a layer or thickness 
of leather, passes between the embossing roll and the bed grit, being 
carried upon rolls provided for the purpose. 

The rubber surface of the apron, yielding to the pressure of the 
embossing roll, without stretching either longitudinally or laterally, 
affords a sufficiently yielding surface for the design required to be 
impressed upon the paper or board, which is carried upon it next to the 
die roll. The paper or board, being moistened or dampened, is deliv- 
ered to the apron, by which it is fed to the embossing device, and is 
thence carried upon a metallic apron or wire cloth, beneath which is a 
coil of steampipe, the heated air from which suffices to dry the paper 
after the embossing process is completed. Arrangements are provided 
for adjusting a roll of paper to be fed to the embossing devices and for 
rewinding the same after it has been embossed. 
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Cc. Sehraubstadter, President. J. A. St. John, Treas. & Man’gr 


— OFFICE OF-— 


#*CENTRAL+TYPE+FOUNDRY « 


Corner Fourth & Elm Streets, 


(DICTATED.) ST. LOUIS, Mo, February 7th, — 188 ® 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Dear Sirs:__ 
It is now four and a half years since we brought out 


the style of type known as ‘‘Type-Writer.” It was originated by the 
Central Type Foundry, and has had a larger sale than any face ever 
before produced. It was suggested to us by Mr. J. C. Blair, manufac- 
turing stationer,a of Huntingdon, Pa., one of the most progressive 
men in the country. 

After this type came into general use, the founders in different 
parts of the country began displaying their usual enterprise by copy- 
ing and imitating the face. Their doing’ so, however, has had little 
effect upon the demand for our type, printers preferring the original 
fade, cast with Copper Alloy (guaranteed to be the most durable metal 
in the world), to the clumsy imitations cast with cheaper and compar- 
atively worthless metal used by the several type founders. 

We take much pleasure now in presenting this specimen of our new 
12-Point (Standard Pica) Earle Type-Writer face, a correct imitation 
of the most perfect type-writer work. It is put up in convenient 
fonts, 108a 20A, at $7.50 per font, and is. cast with our Celebrated 
Copper Alloy Metal. Spaces of the same thickness as the characters 
go with each font. Address orders to us, or to any type foundry or 


dealer in printing material in the country. Respectfully, 
CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


oH PR tiga 


P. §.__Send for Specimen Sheets of our novelties adapted for 


artistic printing. 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & Co., TYPE FOUNDERS. 


N EW YE fi [X63 & 65 ‘Beekman St. CHIC AGO—154 N[onroe Street, 
And 62 & 64 Gold Stree ti. ae Chas. B. Ross, NJanager 
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\(_@abinet © Series. _ 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


FINE ART PRINTERS THE AP®AMS 
Will Appreciate this Nandsome Series Fire Insurance Companies 
>} 2345 © 6789 j< 2345 © 678 ie 








<-—~— 


Western Agents for Babcock Air-Spring Presses. 





(¢ Barnhart Bros. S Spindler, 7 


Ouperior Copper-Mixed © Type, 
Great Westem Type Foundry,” 


115 Fifth Ave. / 4 Qhicago, Il. 
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s+BOARP © OF o TRAME |= 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
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AM’L BINGHAM’s SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


AND 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 





296 Dearborn Street, 

















—(CuIcaco. 


THR STANDARD OF KRxXGRIMI:ABNGR. 


Below will be found afew of our Patrons, outside of Fob Printers, whose establishments are 


now using Rollers furnished by us: 


TRIBUNE . . . .. . . Chicago. ; PosT AND TRIBUNE . . . . Detroit. | THe States . . . ._ . New Orleans. 
INTER OCEAN... 2 Chicago. Fens Pam... jl Detroit. | PICAYUNE . . . . . New Orleans. 
DAILy NEWS: . . . . 3 G@hicago. JOURNAR 25:55 2 « “5. Detrort | TIMES-DEMOCRAT . . .  . New Orleans. 
HERRATD 5 Ns Chicago. DISPATCH. ..< <. <-. .» St Baak | EVENING WISCONSIN . . . Milwaukee. 
STAATS-ZEITUNG . . . . . Chicago. PIONEER PRESS . . . 4 . St.Paul. | SENTINEL . . . . . . Milwaukee. 
MAIL Oe a Chicago. rhtIp iy ate ee ee) tls St. Paul. | HEROLD . . . . .... . Milwaukee. 
Dairy Capiro. . . .  . Topeka, Kan. JOURNAR . 2°. « ~. «- ansas€ity: | GERMANIA. . . . . . Milwaukee. 
DENTINE! 60). 5 ow Indianapolis. News .. . . . . Kansas City. | JOURNAL ey ee Sa a es 
BEE nae Sat sitet) icon Toledo,Q, | Times. .. . . . « Kansas City. | CouRIER . Sepa oa, East Saginaw. 
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A. ZEESE & CO., 
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allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 








_ 41 CENTRE STREET, NEw YorK. 








| F, L, HURLBUTT. 


GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 
CHAS. R. WILBER. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 














#’ART-INKS# 





IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


| Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, 


Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; | 
every one warranted; for fine as well as ‘for heavy work; two weeks’ trial | 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 


R. E. POLLOCK. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 


— = anemia ee + 


FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
To the Editor : NEw ORLEANS, March 4, 1888. 

No. 17 is having her by-laws printed. They were revised and 
adopted at the last meeting. Many important, necessary and satisfactory 
changes were made. 

The Dazly News has put in a néw double-cylinder R. Hoe press, 
capacity 4,000. It is probable this paper will publish a Sunday morn- 
ing edition, beginning next Sunday. 

Printers are numerous and work not overmuch. Many idle printers 
are wishing for May to arrive that they may get work at Baton Rouge 
on the state work. Deke Ys 


FROM OMAHA. 


To the Editor « OMAHA, Nebraska, March 4, 1888. 
The delegate election took place today. Omaha Union elected 
P. J. Boyle and Peter Stoltenberg delegates, but elected no alternates. 
The latter will probably be chosen at the next meeting. It is quite 
probable that a large number of Omaha printers will go to Kansas City 


-at the time of the meeting of the International; possibly a special car 


will be chartered for the occasion. The idea has been suggested and is 
considered a good one. The election above referred to has been the 
one matter of absorbing interest to printers of Omaha for a month or so. 
As there is likely to bea very great deal of unusually important matter 
to be considered and acted upon at the next International convention, it 
is expected that the delegates-elect will prepare themselves for the 
duties before them. Every delegate should go to the meeting 
thoroughly posted, and able to vote intelligently upon all the reorganiza- 
tion schemes that are likely to be proposed. This appears now to be 
the greatest question likely to come before the convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, at Kansas City. et Omaha’s influence 
be exerted to the best interests of unionism and the craft. * 


DISAPPOINTING AN EDITOR. 
To the Editor : CHICAGO, February 21, 1888. 

Semi-occasionally, in the daily press, I see reference made to Sir 
John A. Macdonald, the veteran premier of Canada. A paragraph the 
other day brought to my recollection that many years ago I had helped 
to “set up” his biography, and that he, according to the best medical 
opinion of that day, ought to have “shuffled off this mortal coil” there 
and then; yet he is alive today. 

It was in 1871, I think, in Ottawa, that Sir John, who had been 
dangerously ill for some time, was reported at the point of death. P. 
le Sueur, of the Postoffice Department, who was then editor of the 
Ottawa Citizen, certain that Sir John was about to depart this life, wrote 
his biography, a work requiring much labor and research, which, 
when put in type, filled three galleys of brevier. After careful revision, 
the matter was about being placed in the form, when word was received 
that Sir John was not quite dead, and might possibly survive till noon ; 
so the space allotted was filled with other matter. Contrary to what the 
physicians thought must be, the patient revived, and seemed on the mend 
for some days, when a hurried message from the editor stated that Sir 
John was going, and requested further revises of the three galleys to be 
pulled. Several additions and corrections were made to the article, 
and space once more allowed for the life and services of the (to be) 
dead premier. Again, however, Sir John disappointed the writer, and 
refused to depart, and, although it was reported once or twice afterward 
that he was dying (the matter being held for such an event), he slowly, 
to the surprise of his friends, recovered. For seventeen years since 
that return to life, Sir John has been actively engaged as a politician, 
and no doubt -many times during those years he has “played possum ”’ 
with his political adversaries in a way that has prevented them from 


getting into his shoes. NIAGARA, 





LEAKAGES. 
To the Editor: NEWTON, Kan., February 27, 1888. 

While the subject of “leakages” in printing offices is being so 
thoroughly discussed in THE INLAND PRINTER, I would like to suggest 
a remedy for one of them, that of paper stock. 

We have in our office a stock case which cost less than $10, but will 
hold all the stock usually carried by small offices, where the waste of 
paper stock is most felt. This case is five feet and nine inches long, 
four feet and six inches high and thirty inches deep, divided into com- 
partments to fit the different sizes of paper. The compartments for ” 
book, poster, flats, folios, cover and glazed papers will hold from three 
to five reams each, while large square places are left for ruled goods, 
cut cards, fine stationery and the better grades of envelopes, and will 
hold a much larger stock than a person would think for. Having good 
strong doors, it is dust proof, no sheets are spoiled, everything is handy, 
and when a certain brand needs re-stocking you will not have to haul 
out your entire stock to see if there is not some lying around out of 
sight. 

Then there is another waste. Nine men out of ten insist on examin- 
ing every brand of paper you have in the house, necessitating the tearing 
open of different packages, which are thrown back, hauled around, 
mussed up, and ends in leaving a number of broken packages, which 
are extremely hard to work off. 

Every job printer should have a large sample book of all the grades 
of paper that he carries, such as paper houses send out, to show his 
customers, and ever break packages. He will find this a saving of 
both time and money. 

I do not mean this for all job printers, but for hundreds of offices 
where an inventory at the first of the year discloses enough “ remnants ”’ 
and useless stock to make up for the profits during the year. 

A LOVER OF NEATNESS. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER, 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 5, 1888. 
As far as presswork is concerned, our offices are well supplied. 


. With a few exceptions, the outlook for the future is good; Ashmead’s, 


for instance, ought to have a half-dozen more presses to do the work 
which clamorous customers wouid like to place in their hands. We 
hear rumors that the American Baptist Publication Society will shortly 
equip a pressroom for their own work exclusively. There is no doubt 
that they could keep a large number of presses running steadily, but 
whether it would be advisable for them to enter into such a project is 
questionable. They would, I think, find themselves overrun with appli- 
cations from this and that religious association, intimately connected 
with their society, for all sorts of jobs, which they would be expected to 
do for nothing. The result would be disastrous to them, and would also 
rob other offices of patronage. The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
who also have a large amount of work to issue, prefer to give it out by 
contract. The Jas. B. Rodgers Co. are intending to put in several large 
cylinder presses. We hear that Mr. Feister has, or intends to have, 
patented a press which will make and print thousands of tags per day. 
We also hear that a new perfecting press will shortly be started on the 
road to public notice. It will, I understand, be an improvement on the 
celebrated Feister press, which prints, folds, pastes and trims a pamphlet 
before it is done with it. 

The Zvening Call, a large eight-page journal, recently astonished 
the public by reducing its price from 2 cents to I cent per copy. The 
move seems to have created a stagnation among the other afternoon 
papers. The Ca//is a paper which ought to go into every home in our 
city. Its handsome indorsement of organized labor is something 
refreshing to read. Mr. Davis, the proprietor, is a man of immense 
wealth, and was at one time associated with Mr. Elverson, of the 
Saturday Night. The presswork on the Ledger continues to be abom- 
inable. I hear complaints all around about it. The Avening Star is 
fortunate in having for its Washington correspondent Mr. James R. 
Young, executive clerk of the United States Senate. Thousands buy 
the Sfax on Saturdays, principally to read his letter, which appears on 
that day. In a recent issue he wrote the following: “ The Labor Com- 
mittee of the House has agreed to a bill to compel the public printer to 
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enforce the eight-hour law in the government printing office. This is 
done, as O'Neill, the chairman of the committee, says, to prevent 
printers who want to hog all the ‘fat’ and everything else, from being 
allowed to work ten, twelve, fourteen, and even eighteen hours a day, 
while scores of poor printers are walking the streets, begging to be 
taken on for a job, even if it should be for only two or three hours a 
day. O’Neill’s head is level.” 

Typographical Union No. 2 has begun to tighten up its lines, and 
has withdrawn its members from several newspaper and job offices. In 
both of our unions the fight for delegate honors waxeth warm. The 
typos have cut their representatives down to two, and the pressmen 
theirs to one. Mr. Chas. Gamewell, second vice-president International 
Typographical Union, is at his home in Burlington, New Jersey, under- 
going a surgical operation. I am sure all admirers of this earnest and 
thoughtful man will sympathize with him in his affliction. In a short 
conversation with him the other day, he gave it as his opinion that a 
better plan than that of separation would be unfolded to the pressmen. 
What the plan was he did not say. In the meantime, one after another, 
I see the different unions are adopting resolutions in favor of an honor- 
able withdrawal. 

General Neilson has no opposition for the presidency of No. 2. The 
same may be said of C. H. Scout in regard to No. 4. OF aE 


FROM BLOOMINGTON. 


To the Editor : BLOOMINGTON, IIl., March 9, 1888. 

Business in this city continues good, and prospects are encouraging 
for the future. Printers are plenty. 

During the past month the Pantagraph jobrooms were regaled with 
new type, of latest faces, and all on the point system. Their old material 
is being “ shelved.” 

The Daily Leader office is about to put in a new press for their 
newspaper, which now is enjoying a “boom.” It is thought a two- 
revolution Potter will be purchased in Chicago. 

G. W. Adams, a worthy craftsman and publisher of the Odd Fellows’ 
Herald, in this city, it is expected will soon issue a monthly paper in 
the interest of the Independent Order of Red Men. The field is a good 
one, for there are many tobacco signs in this state, while the order at 
large suffers for the want of a good paper to advocate its principles. 

We must not omit mentioning the fact that the printing office in 
Wakefield’s patent medicine manufactory has resumed operations, after 
being practically idle for two years. Wakefield & Co. have had most 
of their printing done in the East until they saw it to their interest to 
again do their own work. Within the past few weeks the company has 
added considerable new job and body type, point system, and besides 
their two job presses they have put in a new two-revolution Potter 
cylinder, at a cost of $4,700. A monthy family paper, called the Home 
Circle, will be printed in this office, the object being to advertise their 
goods and those of other enterprising manufacturers. The cost per 
annum will be 25 cents, and the edition is 50,000 copies. The press 
and material came from the house of Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago. 

John Haldeman, an old time-worn union printer, known to the craft 
in general, disappeared from his home mysteriously on the 8th inst. 
He had worked for the Paztagraph many years, as telegraph editor 
and compositor. Recently, he made bad speculations in real estate 
and lost his accumulations, if not his mind also. His body was after- 
ward found in a well. It is probably a case of suicide. He wi!l be 
buried by Bloomington Typographical Union, No. 124, on the 13th inst. 


AS OW, 


LINCOLN NOTES. 

To the Editor: LINCOLN, Nebraska, March 3, 1888. 

The printing business is the quietest at present it has been for some 
time. The Journal has been laying off cases, owing to an extra amount 
of advertisements. ‘The same dullness prevails in job and book rooms. 
The state work is about all completed, and a number have been laid off 
in both departments. A great many idle men are in town. We look 
for better times in the near future. 

At the meeting of No. 209, held today, Mr. Will Sullivan was 
elected as our delegate to the International. This is the second time he 


has been the representative from here, and in the next session will not 
be found among the chair-warmers, but will be an active member, and 
generally on the right side of any matter which may be discussed by 
that body. 

This union protests against the authority and power of the Executive 
Committee of the International Typographical Union to levy an assess- 
ment upon individual members, and, therefore, today refuse to pay the $1 
assessment ordered by said committee. Considerable money has already 
been sent from here to aid those who were compelled to leave situations 
or be called “ rats,” and right here, let me say, that I hope to see the 
next session of the International take away some of the power of a few 
men, who, doing what they think best, perhaps, have caused many a 
good man to lose his place. I am heartily in favor of districting subor- 
dinate unions. Let each district enact laws peculiar to their locality, 
having, of course, general laws to be recognized by all. Have a defense 
fund, if they want it or not. This $200,000 defense fund, if it should be 
deemed best by the International body, will, most likely, be an incentive 
to strike on a very small provocation. It would cause more trouble than 
the nine-hour law. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is read with interest by all who receive it 
here. BNE OS Ns 





THE “FRENCH” TWENTY-FOUR. 
To the Editor : BATTLE CREEK, Mich., Feb. 27, 1888. 

A correspondent in the January number of your valuable magazine 
asks for a diagram of a half-sheet of twenty-fours, and in reply to the 
same you present the regular form of twenty-fours. With your permis- 
sion, I will present a diagram for the benefit of your many readers, 
which a few of the craft in this city consider to be far ahead of any 
form of twenty-fours with which they are acquainted. I have never 
seen it in print, although I have looked for it in all the books and papers 
treating on the subject of imposition that I have had access to. Here 


it is: 
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THE “ FRENCH’? TWENTY-FOUR. 


The sheet turns crosswise of the pages, without cutting. Notice 
that the first page comes in the left-hand mdd/e, instead of the left- 
hand lower corner, as is usually the custom. 

Let the reader prepare a sheet according to the above diagram, and 
try to fold it, and no doubt he will be perplexed at first, and will 
probably say that it is imposed wrong. But if he will carefully notice 
the following instructions he will soon change his mind, and will never 
after adopt the old form again, that is, if he has any regard for the wel- 
fare of the folding girl, for here is where the advantages of the “ French” 
twenty-four become apparent. 

Place the sheet before you so that page three will be at the upper 
right-hand corner. Then fold the top of the sheet toward you to 
match page two. Now slide the sheet from the right-hand top toward 
you until page five comes at the upper right-hand corner, and fold the top 
of the sheet toward you again, this time matching page four at the lower 
right-hand corner. Now slide the sheet toward you again, the same as 
before, until page sixteen is at the upper right-hand corner, then one 
more slide and fold, and you have the twenty-four complete. Notice 
that in all this folding you haven't TURNED the sheet over once tn the 
whole operation, Every fold comes natural and easy, and it is a great 
boon to the folding girls. ‘The old twenty-four will have to go, for the 
girls will “ cry for it’? when once they have been privileged to fold a 
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twenty-four after the above diagram, for it is no harder to fold than a | territories! Daily, 86; tri-weekly, 28; bi-weekly, 57; six times per 


regular sixteen. 

Here is a diagram of a twelve, which folds on the same principle as 
the above twenty-four. You will notice that the imposition is a little 
mixed, in fact, it looks more as though the pages had been thrown 
together, hit or miss, “but it gets there just the same,’ and without 
/urning the sheet, too. 
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A few words in explanation of the heading of this article is neces- 
sary, for it is apt to mislead, and give one the impression that it was 
imported from France. Such is not the case, however. It was first 
suggested by a young lady named French, who had charge of the fold- 
ing room of the Review and Herald Publishing House, of this city, 
several years ago. She had become “tired,” so to speak, of the old 
way of folding a twenty-four, and set her wits to work and brought out 
the above, and submitted it to William C. Gage, then foreman of the 
jobroom, for his approval, which was readily granted, and who imme- 
diately christened it the “ French” twenty-four. He has stuck to it 
ever since, when occasion demanded its use, and couldn’t be hired to go 
back to the old form; and this will be the experience of all who will 
give it atrial. Yours for advancement. CADE. 


FROM BUENOS AIRES. 
[From our own Correspondent. | 
BuENOS AIRES, January 15, 1888. 
Congress 


To the Editor : 

The high-pressure rate in all printing offices continues. 
has re-imposed postage rates on newspapers, to take effect for the 
current year. Every paper partaking of the nature of d/arios y periodicos 
will hereafter have to be franked with a half-cent stamp. 

The 1804-established firm of Farmer, Little & Co. used to apply, 
prior to ’70, considerable quantities of type and printing material to 
Buenos Aires, among them the long since defunct yet noted daily, 
La Tribuna, a paper which, in its palmy days, was one of the best 
native sheets in Argentine. It is somewhat curious and regretable to 
observe the difference between the past and the present. Actually, 
twenty years ago far more North American type came to South America 
than comes today. An important militant against the United States 
type has been the want of uniformity in the fonts of different makers. 
Though almost entirely remedied now, the remembrance of unequal 
widths prevails just the same with our printers, for the reason that they 
have not heard of any alteration, so they continue to go to French and 
German manufacturers in type bodies. 

_ With pleasure is the announcement made that in about three months 
from date there will be direct steam communication from New York to 
Buenos Aires. 

Thanks must be tendered to Enrique Navarro Nora, lawyer, secre- 
tary of the faculty of legal and social sciences, for the eighth annual 
issue of the “ Annario Bibliografico de la Republica Argentina,” issued 
from Zeballos 139, but printed at the concern of M. Biedma, Belgrano 
133 to 139. The annual is a volume of about five hundred pages, and 
incorporated with it is the dictionary of the Argentine press for the year 
1886. But for the discourteous negligence of South American news- 
paper administrators, the volume would have been issued nine months 
ago, as it should have been. 

Statistics of Argentine press for 1886 (not, however, reliable) from 
above-mentioned source: There were in that year 452 journals (now the 
number considerably exceeds 500), of which 180 appeared in the repub- 
lic’s capital of Buenos Aires, 266 in the provinces, and 6 in the federal 
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| The latter are as follows: Italian, 17; English, 9; Spanish, 5; German, 
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month, 2; weekly, 120; three times a month, 7; fortnightly, 29; 
monthly, 44; quarterly, 2; half-yearly, 1; annually, 7; irregular, 5; 
unknown, 64; total, 452. There are 411 native and 41 foreign papers. 
4; French, 4, and “various,” 2. Politics, notices, general interests, 
272; purely literary, 10; commercial, agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests, 37; education, 22; scientific, 13; philosophy and religious, 20; 
administration, 10; art and recreation, 26; clinical, 16; history and 
letters, 1; geography, 3; legal science, 4; bibliography, 5; statistics, 
8; military, 6. 

A deeply-rooted idea pervades all minds in Europe that the postage 
rates to South America are, for letters 244d., and for postcards 1d., 
whereas the established charge is 4d. for the former, and 14d. for the 
latter. This error leads to any amount of inconvenience, and those 
Britishers who have sent letters to Latin America insufficiently franked, 
and grumble at receiving no replies, have only themselves to blame, 
They should remember that an unparticular postoffice in Buenos Aires 
probably overcharged such epistles all the way from 15 to 35 cents. 
One flagrant instance to the writer’s knowledge is where go cents was 
demanded. A literary gentleman, resident in Argentina’s capital, smart- 
ing under perpetual extortions of the correo, upon his extensive corre- 
spondence from England, has, it is known, caused to be placed in one 
corner of the newspaper head the following printed laconic admonition : 

Letter postage toS. A. ao 4. 


‘ ‘ 


Postcards ven 356G | 


One of the best—perhaps, indeed, ‘Ae best—of the almanacs for 
1888 is that issued by the big book house of Jacobo Peuser. It consists 
of 256 pages, and is illustrated with forty views of the cities and campo 
of this province. They are reproduced from photographs by some 
process that does the work really admirably well. 

The suburban towns of Flores and Belgrano, the two having a pop- 
ulation of 30,534, have been incorporated with the city of Buenos Aires, 
so the capital of Argentine now has a total population of 470,000 souls. 
The whole republic contains, according to official reports, 4,250,000 
inhabitants. 

The oldest English daily of South America, named the Standard, 
with offices at Maipée 94, has added a jobbing department to its news 
outfit. Among the new machines put in is a large powerful jobber from 
the Liberty Printing Works, New York. 

A notice, with portrait, of the life of Adolfo E. Davila appeared in 
La Mustracién Argentina of December 30, 1886, a brief translation of 
which appeared in this journal of April last. The great editor’s like- 
ness also appears admirably done, on one side of the wax-match boxes 
so largely used by the populace, the reverse being occupied with a cut 
of one of Marinoni’s rotaries—the same as used on Za Prensa. Under- 
neath the machine are the words: Mdaguina rotativa la primera en la 
republica Argentina. This, your correspondent opines, is not intended 
either as an advertisement for the paper, its editor, or machine, but 
simply as a mere adornment. ‘To the pressman or printer, however, 
falling across the same, it is a rare novelty, and a happy relief from 
the grossly sensuous sketches generally found on these pieces of 
pasteboard. 

South and Central America, with the numerous large and small 
islands lining either side, are places where, during the next few years, 
literally millions of dollars will be spent in typographical establish- 
ments — invested in printing machinery, type, paper, ink, etc. Who 
will supply the demand? Is it to be the United States or Europe ? 
Who will say that, Latin America once practically acquainted with the 
advantages derivable from the use of a continent’s unemulable printing 
material, North America will not hold one of the finest, biggest, and 
most inexhaustible markets possibly known ? 

South America is a land of freedom. Restrictions on the press are 
few, so to the newspaper press the mandate of liberty is: ‘Go forth, 
and be fruitful and multiply.” The command is obeyed: hundreds of 
journals and periodicals are published, consuming weekly an enormous 
quantity of matter. In the chief cities alone, there are expended daily 
thousands and thousands of ducats, ever bringing out the davies y 


periodicos. 














In printing machinery and printing type, in paper and printing ink, 
an enormous trade is carried on, solely on these four items, every year, 
and, reckoning only the expenditure of the capital and principal 
towns — statistics of the interior and minor places of importance are 
lacking, though the inland trade, grouped together, reaches a consider- 
able figure—are hundreds of thousands of dollars annually expended. 
But expended on whom? Why, on Europe— France, Germany and 
England, while the United States scarcely counts at all—and for the 
reason that both the Northern and Southern Republics have been ignor- 
ant of one another’s devices and requirements, and have long been 
losing a magnificent opportunity to mutually benefit each other. 

America, arise!—awake to your interests! The sun of the New 
South dawns! Make known your products in the great south land! 
Place on the ocean a line of steamships to South American ports! 
(May each one arrive fully charged with your unequalable printing 
outfits!) This done, the market is yours, and — este perpetua ! 

W. L. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 5, 1888. 

Typographically, Philadelphia is solid, solid in control of daily and 
weekly offices, if that is not too strong a term. Solid in its unions, 
that is, there are no serious factional disturbances, and solid in its 
management. Without casting reflections on any one it can be said that 
in years gone by the most irreconcilable agitators were generally in 
command, men who perhaps were sincere enough and believed capital, 
even the capital of a newspaper, to be a hydra-headed monster. But 
things have been changing; conservatism has taken the place of rash- 
ness. Men of brains rule. All remember our J. V. Barley, who stood 
for years at the helm of our typographical craft. Where is he now ? 
The managing editor with a big M of the Datly Record. He is bring- 
ing that journal up with a round turn. ‘There is no loose management 
about it. It hits straight from the shoulder, because Barley makes it. 
The great body of our old timers are still at their cases, preferring good 
situations to the worry of higher places. There are men here who 
have been at their cases for over thirty years, and there they stand and 
will stand until they join the silent majority. Perhaps they are wiser 
than some of the rest of us, who have managed to climb up on a little 
dunghill and imagine we are bigger and better than somebody else. 

Our society affairs move along smoothly. A monthly history of all 
the little petty squabbles we have would not be the most interesting 
reading. Matters just at present, are quiet. Employers are willing to 
concede a point rather than have a strike. Some of our publishers 
despise unions and unionism, and it is well such is the case, for if every- 
thing were plain sailing there would be a decline in interest. The 
bulk of our publishers, had they the deciding voice, would say to our 
unions “ stay,’ unionism, intelligently managed, has its good uses. 

Let me speak from the employers’ standpoint. There is a deep 
feeling of opposition, but it does not find expression against the ap- 
prentice system. ‘There is also a sore feeling against inferior workmen, 
and to that extent against the unions which insist on the same compen- 
sation for poor workmen as good men. 

Henry C. Lea, the widely known book publisher, largely of a 
medical character, has proposed to the old Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany, to build an extension to its present library building, in Locust 
street, below Broad, which will double the size. The cost of the new 
work will be $50,000. 

One of our school boards has just called the attention of the Board 
of Education to the “ bad spelling and worse grammar” of the diplo- 
mas of the grammar school graduates. To go through a public school 
nowadays does not mean as much as years ago, when there were fewer 
accomplishments. In a bookkeeping college I once attended, one of the 
graduating class said : “ I know everything except that infernal ‘ mdse.’”’ 
The ignorant fellow had been studying four months, and did not know 
that “mdse.” stood for merchandise; so it is with much of our public 
school education. We educate just enough to make our children feel 
above work. Speaking of practical education we are to have a school 
education exhibition in May, and it is proposed to have the kinder- 
gartens represented, the Industrial Art School, the Manual Training 
School, the Sewing Classes, the Pennsylvania Museum, Girard College, 
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the School of Design for Women, the Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
Spring Garden Institute and the old, old Franklin Institute. This list 
shows what progress Philadelphia is making in technical education. 

Our state legislature caused a commission to be created to inquire 
into the relations of industrial training to the public school system. 
The commission visited most of the above institutions. Its creation 
was based on the supposition of the one-sidedness of our system of 
education, and it would like to suggest a change in that system, which 
would induce the so-called educated to not look down on manual labor. 
We are simply building up a codfish, intellectual aristocracy, which 
affects to despise labor, yet is unable, for want of ability and opportuni- 
ties, to make anything of themselves. The subjects to be reported on 
are these: “ The question of industrial education in Europe, the ques- 
tion of industrial education in connection with colleges, the question of 
industrial education in graded school systems, industrial education in 
relation to normal schools, and, finally, the legislation of other states 
on industrial education.’ All this wisdom will be sent to the third class 
country lawyers, who make up the bulk of our legislature, and this high 
and mighty combination of talent will give us a law that will meet the 
requirements of a problem that is agitating the minds of our ablest 
educators, thinkers and practical men. 

Profit sharing and codéperative enterprises do not increase according 
to the anticipations of their advocates. We are still in the age of 
competition. In this city very little attention is paid by employers or 
workmen to either side of this question. One successful codperative 
store, now twelve or fifteen years old, is the only remnant of a great 
labor agitation which followed the establishment of the Knights of 
Labor. M. Godin, in France, is dead, and it now remains to be seen 
whether or not the concern, so well conceived and established by him, 
can stand alone. A recent writer calls attention to one fact which em- 
ployés too generally overlook, namely, the value of business management. 
All who have had experience with the hand workers know how little 
they are inclined to value business management, or to recompense it at 
its market value. Until this is recognized and corrected, codperative 
enterprises cannot compete, except in isolated instances, with individual 
or combined enterprise. 

Our typefounders are all crowding work ahead and the demand for 
all kinds of printing material, new and second hand, is good. The 
clearing out of old stuff for new is stiJl going on, and business is good. 

The foreign metal combination has not as yet seriously affected 
prices or trade. Lead is cheap, but has a strong upward tendency, 
and a syndicate is threatening control over it. Copper is practically 
under control, and yet there is but little concern expressed over this 
powerful combination. 

Robert Hartley, of the Kansas City S¢a7, president of the National 
Fraternity of Printers, organized the non-union printers when they took 
the places of union printers on the //era/d and the Mercury. 

Philadelphia is aspiring to become a literary and art center, and 
that, too, without losing any of its importance as a monetary and a 
manufacturing center. Its leading publishers, notably law and medi- 
cine, have done well. Medical publications are multiplying, and law 
publications do not seem to be far behind. The binding and get-up are 
improving. Inferior quality of material is not tolerated, and the com- 
petition between the different firms is leading to a production and use 
of superior paper, leather and findings. Church printing is also a good 
reliance for the printer. Nearly all the denominations have printing 
establishments where a regular force of hands is kept. 

The paper manufacturers are in better spirits, not that prices are 
higher, but the competition of the past two or three years which crowded 
prices down uncomfortably close to cost, is not apparent now. The 
trade, without passing a formal resolution, has virtually agreed to let 
each associate have his throat all to himself. They have been cutting 
each others’ throats for years. Our mills are all busy, and our manufact- 
urers sell a good deal of paper in the West. Business will probably 
keep active all season. The stationers are all ready for the Easter 
season. Engravers are busy and so are the designers; originality, 
where it exists, pays the possessor and employer of it. 

The Childs and Drexel fund is quietly growing. Mr. Childs again 
declines to allow the use of his name for the presidency. Mr. Singerly, 
of the Record, is firing hot shot into the protectionists. Mr. Handy, 
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late of the ews, is making Washington politics hot in the New York 
World. The Call has come down to one cent—eight pages. ‘This 
makes seven one-cent papers in this city. One-cent journalism seems 
to pay here. Rumors are rife of one or two stupendous enterprises in 
the newspaper line. ‘Trade journalism does not prosper here as in New 
York, but it is not the fault of the city. There is an abundance of 
material. 

Trade matters are looking up. A good year’s business is ahead of 
us. Agents and travelers are sending in good orders. 

Kelly’s Hall was filled February 19, with members of Typographical 
Union No. 2, to nominate officers to be elected on the third Saturday 
of March. Willian H. Nelson was nominated for president, Isaac T. 
Jones for vice-president, and E. H. Maddeu for recording secretary. 
Eight persons were nominated as delegates to the International Union, 
to meet in Kansas City, June next. 

The New York Press Club gave a brilliant reception to Max 
O’Rell, but the occasion has been so fully noted by the papers that no 
extended reference is necessary, only this remark need be made: 
There is a growing fraternity of interests between newspaper men 
throughout the East, and a better feeling between those on the top floor 
and those on the next floor below. M. 





FROM LOUISVILLE, 


To the Editor: LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 1, 1888. 

There has been a very perceptible decrease in the printing trade 
since writing my last letter, and prospects are not at all flattering. 
“Twas ever thus.” If there is a branch of trade in existence of a 
more fluctuating nature, I have never heard of it. It is one week 
rushed to death, next week idle. This dull spell may be accounted for 
to some extent by the great interest taken in religious matters by our 
people lately. Two notable instances I will mention. Col. Will S. 
Hays, the well-known song writer and editor of the Weekly Commer- 
cial, was shown the error of his way by Mr. Moody, and is now a full- 
fledged member of one of our city churches. The other occurred just 
across the river. Mr. Reuben Dailey, editor of the Zvening News of 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, and widely known as a disciple of Tom Paine 
and Ingersoll, put everybody to thinking, by renouncing infidelity and 
connecting himself with the Presbyterian church in that city. 

The lithographing establishments of this city have undergone a 


, number of changes, among which I might mention the departure of 


Mr. Chas. A. Lehman from the management of the Louisville Litho- 
graphing Company, of which he has had charge under three different 
sets of proprietors during the last eight years. He is now traveling for 
the Krebs Company, of Cincinnati. The Kentucky Lithographing 
Company has been compelled to relinquish the services of its man- 
ager, Mr. M. K. Pelletreau, for a time at least, owing to his continued 
ill health. He has returned to his old home, Brooklyn, New York, 
in the hope that the change may be beneficial. Mr. Jesse Rubel is now 
at the Kentucky’s helm. 

At a recent meeting of Typographical Union No. 10, permission 
was given to the Commercial and Post to have their advertisements set 
on timework, until the trouble between the Union and the Courier- 
Journal was settled, and it prompts me to offer the following: In order 
to obviate a great deal of the trouble constantly arising between news- 
paper publishers and their compositors would it not be well for the 
International Typographical Union to adopt a law putting all advertise- 
ments and markets on “timework,” thus doing away with “ bonuses,” 
which seems to be one of the great bones of contention, and, if it was 
found that a fair compensation could not be made at the then existing 
rate of composition, advance it. Then the publishers could not justly 
say “ we are compelled to pay our men for work they never touch.” 

At different times your columns have contained many valuable 
suggestions, looking to the establishment of a board of arbitration for 
the settlement of differences arising between employers and the em- 
ployed, and it is a duty, I think, of the International Typographical 
Union, at its next session, to make a step forward that will give the 
Typothetze reason to believe that there is a desire upon the part of the 
compositors for a cessation of hostilities. While it is natural for every 
person with a spark of manhood within him to keep from showing the 
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“ white feather” as long as there is a possibility of the opposition doing 
so, still those persons who look at this subject unprejudiced are of the 
firm belief that the International Typographical Union will be perfectly 
justified in making the first advance. Let there be a national committee 
appointed, and a law made for the appointment of local committees by 
each subordinate union, with a request to the National Typothetz for 
the appointment of similar committees, and all differences then existing 
to be submitted to the joint local committees, and if not successfully 
adjusted to be referred to the national joint committee for final action. 
By this means a great many of the concessions now offered after a strike 
has been declared on would be made before hand, and in a majority of 
cases trouble and strikes averted. 

We have lately been relieved of “a long-felt want” in the shape of 
a new paper warehouse. Messrs. Moore & Stark have opened up a 
complete line of goods mostly needed in printing offices, and say they 
have come to stay. Mr. Thos. H. Stark, the junior member of the 
firm, has long been identified with the paper trade, and is well prepared 
to make the venture a success. He has also assumed editorial charge 
of the Southern Trade Gazette, a case of “ going back to his old love,” 
he having been one of the founders of that journal, eight or ten years 
ago. That he will make a lively paper out of it is not doubted by those 
who know him. 

Mr. Jas. Collison, recording secretary of Pressmen’s Union No. 
28, met with quite a painful accident about ten days ago, which will 
give him an unpleasant remembrance of icy pavements for some time 
to come. Both bones in his left fore arm were broken in his frantic 
endeavors to save himself from a fall upon the ice. 

The following complimentary notice of a gentleman well and favor- 
ably known by a great many of your readers appeared in the last 
number of the Southern Trade Gazette: “ Mr. Al Longenecker, repre- 
senting Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., the printing-ink manufacturers of 
Philadelphia, was in the city recently on one of his customary tours. 
Al, in addition to his being one of the most entertaining conversation- 
alists we ever met, is without dispute the handsomest and most comfort- 
able looking emissary who visits Louisville. Our field artist has, on 
several occasions, endeavored to obtain his negative for reproduction in 
these pages, but having accidentally ascertained that Al was married, 
the enterprise had to be abandoned, for under the circumstances the 
inserting of his portrait would only be an aggravation to the fair sex 
who peruse these pages.” 

Messrs. C. E. Loomis, Val. Roth, John Kane, Chas. Shepherd and 
John G. Carter, who were among the striking compositors from the 
Courier-Journal, have purchased an outfit of type and presses, and are 
in the market for business. 

Mr. Lew. B. Brown, for a long time connected with Sunday Truth, 
has purchased the Zador Record, and assumed editorial management of 
the paper. He is well equipped from past experience to make of this 
bright paper a still brighter one. 

Vol. XVIII of Caron’s City Directory has just been completed, and 
shows that Louisville has had an unusual increase in population during 
the past year. The average yearly increase for the past ten years has 
been 6,340, while that of 1887 was 10,700. 

A delegation composed of representatives from thirty-three labor 
organizations, met the Democratic Executive Committee of this district 
by appointment, Friday, February 17, with a view of bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulty now existing between Typographi- 
cal Union No. 10 and the Courier-Journal and Times. Mr. Chas. N. 
Jacques, a member of No. 10, and at that time editor of the Zador 
Record, made a splendid statement of the case, bringing it to a close 
with the following declaration: “ We, as workingmen, make no threats 
or promises, but there is a growing disposition on our part not to trust 
supposed friends whose promises have been found to be not over relia- 
ble, but to oppose. and resist our enemies, secret or declared. We 
submit our troubles to you with a copy of the resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of labor representatives, held last evening: 

To the Honorable Members of the Democratic Executive Committee, Fifth 
Congressional District : 

Wuergas, The Courier-Journal and Times, of this city, are the recognized 


organs of the Democratic party in this city and state, and 
Wuereas, The publishers of these papers have ignored, excluded from their 
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employ, and refused to recognize honest home organized labor, and have supplanted 
them with imported “ rat’’ labor, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request your committee to induce the publishers of these 
papers to recognize and re-employ honest organized home labor, and if they refuse 
to do so, for your committee to formally and publicly declare the said ‘‘ rat’’ papers 
as no longer organs of your party. 

After a lengthy discussion of the matter the committee asked for the 
appointment of a sub-committee, with whom they might consult if need 
be, and promised a full and fair consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Rufus W. Meredith, of whom. I noted in my last letter as being 
ill, has almost entirely recovered. 

There has never been a subject suggested that has taken the deep- 
rooted hold upon the pressmen of this country as has this question of a 
separate organization. The thinking members have seen for a long 
time that while the interests of the compositors and pressmen appeared 
identical, still it required much stretching of the imagination to consider 
it in its full meaning. The pressmen are, as a class, conservative, their 
situations, as a rule, are made to fit the men, and upon their staying 
qualities depend their greater or lesser value to their employer. That 
may be said to apply to all employés, the compositors, as well as the 
pressmen. But look about you and see how few have been the changes 
in the pressrooms of your city during the past five years, and then 
compare the composing rooms for the same length of time, and you will 
readily admit the truthfulness of my statement. At the meeting in 
June every union should be represented, and if it is found that a suffi- 
cient number favor the organization of an International Pressmen’s 
Union, let them frame a few laws of sufficient strength to sail the new 
international ship, until 1889, and at the same time appoint a committee 
of intelligent men to report at the next session a full quota of laws 
that will be so plain that “ he who runs may read.” Gre Ue! | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. R., Owen Sound, Ontario. May I trouble you to give me the 
address of a firm dealing in zinc plates for engraving ? 

Answer.—Send to Fuchs & Lang, 81 Dearborn street, Chicago, or 
Zinc Works, La Salle, Illinois. 


F. W. P. & Co., Cliftondale, Massachusetts. The present and next 
numbers will contain most of the information you desire. You will also 
find several articles in Volume III. Probably the best thing you can 


do is to order it. 


A. S. C., Minneapolis. Be kind enough to tell me about a matrix 
paper that is being made that comes something in the form of a card- 
board, and requires nothing but wetting down to prepare it for use. I 
would like to know who makes it, and where it can be obtained. 


Answer.—Write to B. & O. Myers, Beekman street, New York. 


C. H. I., St. Paul. In your December number you give a recipe for 
throat troubles. The druggist doesn’t know what “ petroleum mass 
comp.” is. Would you kindly enlighten me in the next INLAND 
PRINTER. 

Answer. We wish our correspondent had sent us the name of the 
druggist who confessed to such ignorance. “ Petroleum mass” is the 
incrustation of petroleum obtained from the interior walls of pipes and 
tanks, used for storage. Further information, if desired, can be ob- 
tained from Park, Davis & Co., manufacturing chemists, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


G. H. S., Virden, Illinois. Which would you consider the most 
useful type for doing general commercial printing: a series of “ Kis- 
met,” manufactured by Boston Type Foundry, or a series of * Art 
Gothic,” manufactured by the Central Type Foundry? These two 
styles are quite different, but I am struck on both, and can’t afford both. 

Answer.—Both series are handsome and useful, yet under the 
circumstances referred to, we should prefer the “ Art Gothic,” as being 
the most available of the two, although it is more expensive, consisting, 
as it does, of seven sizes, while “ Kismet” consists of but three or 
four, at the outside. The “Art Gothic” can also be appropriately 
substituted for “ Kismet,’ while “ Kismet,’ owing to its ornamental 
character, cannot be substituted for “ Art Gothic.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE FRASER COMPOSING AND DISTRIBUTING 
MACHINES. 


These machines, correct illustrations of which are herewith pre- 
sented, have been thoroughly tested, and have been for several years in 
constant use on all kinds of work, in the well-known printing establish- 
ment of Neill & Co., Edinburgh, government book printers for Scotland. 
They have also been tried in several offices throughout Great Britain 





THE FRASER TYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


and her colonies. They are so constructed as to set and distribute 
ordinary fonts of body type —no special nicking or adaptation of the 
same being required. Either machine occupies very little floor space, 
and both can be put down without delay in any position, and no power 
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THE FRASER DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 


or gearing is required for their working. Tike other semi-automatic 
machines, the limit of speed is governed by the rate at which the keys 
can be pressed. Each machine is made to set or distribute two or four 
sizes of type —small pica to minion. The letters most in use are 
arranged within a few inches of each other, and the types are released 






































with the greatest rapidity, a fairly expert operator having no difficulty in 
attaining a rate of ten or twelve thousand or more types per hour. ‘The 
matter set is at once spaced out and finished in the machine, or it may 
be set in continuous line by one operator, while another spaces it out into 
lines of the required width. The mechanism is simple and ingenious, 
and it is claimed can only be put out of order by purposed ill treatment. 

The distributing machine is the counterpart of the composing 
machine, and with it the types are distributed direct from the page or 


column as printed. 


A USEFUL TABLE. 
This table shows the proportion 1,000 ems of any size from pearl 
to pica bears to other sizes, also the space occupied and the weight. 





1000 Ems 
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Pica......=| 1000 | 1322 | 1556 | 2005 | 2225 | 2705 | 4000 | 5265 | 6236 | 27.72 
Small Pica=|} 759 1000 | 1175 | 1556 1675 | 2085 | 3035 | 4000 | 4760 | 21.16 
Lg. Primer=} 644 | 850 | 1000 | 1305 | 1446 | 1795 | 2576 | 3446 | 4000 | 18.20 





Bourgeois.=| 499 | 640 770 1090 | 1102 | 1366 | 1996 | 2575 | 3035 | 13.86 
Brevier...=| 451 | 597 | 693 912 1000 | 1236 | 1805 | 2387 | 2797 | 12.60 
Minion ...=| 363| 485 562 31 810 | 1000 |.1452 | 1932 | 2265 10.10 
Nonpareil =| 250; 334 387 5¢4 | 562 | 686 1000 | 1326 | 1545 | 6.93 
Agate ....=| 190] 250 204 387 422 522 762 | 1000 | 1188 5.29 
POAT. 56 =| 162; 210 250) 333/ 360) 440 | 648 | 843 1000 4.55 
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The last line of the above table presents an easy method of ascer- 
taining the weight of a column or page of any type. 

a A given column contains 6780 ems of non- 

According to our table, there are 520 

Divide whole 


EXAMPLE pareil. 
ems in a pound of nonpareil. 


520)6780(13 th 
520 ? 
number of ems by the number in one pound, 


a and the result is the weight of the column.— 
Cowan & Co’s Pocket Companion for Print- 





20 ems Over, 


ers, Sydney, Australia. 





A PRINTER REPORTER. 


HIS DESCRIPTION OF MILITIA DRILL IN COMPOSING-ROOM LINGO. 


One day during the encampment the managing editor of the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Post found he was short a man to report part of the pro- 
ceedings on the grounds. Spying the foreman of the composing room, 
he requested him to take notes of a company drill, and this is the way 
he did it: 

“Promptly at ten o’clock the company marched upon the ground 
and was received by a burst of applause. Immediately the ‘ather of the 
chapel called time, and the foreman of the company began to call off by 
slugs. When he called out slug 1, they unfixed bayonets, and kept on 
through the manual by numbers. The company was made up of numer- 
ous wrong fonts, there being a pica man alongside of a minion one, and 
a brevier boy alongside of a nonpareil one. In company front the 
line was very unevenly justified, there being a three-em space between 
some numbers, while between others there was a three-em quad. In 
platoon movements the fellow who acted as right hyphen slipped below 
the line, and all three proofreaders commenced to mark errors. In 
wheeling left in circle one handful got badly squabbled, and when 
they went to call off a phalanx of four to send to the center the whole 
form got pied, and the proofreaders and copyholder again got their 
work in. In marching in columns of fours another bad company error 
was made. Some thought they had got a price-and-a-half table off the 
file, while others evidently thought they had struck four columns of 
figures and words, and put in a period when they should only have used 
a comma, in making time around drill-ground. When the assistant 
foreman was ordered to make up a four-page form, he made a serious 
error, having only a pica between two pages, while between others there 
was four-line pica. In marching in double rank the first three lines 
were solid, while the remainder were leaded and double leaded, which 
is not in accordance with tactics. The foreman, assistant foreman, 
proofreaders and copyholder, all had column rules, which some of 


them brandished finely. After the United States proofreaders were 


through marking errors the company passed out amid a storm of ap- 
plause. Time, 27 minutes, I 1-64 seconds.” 
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LEWIS A. McLEAN, 


President of the Illinois Press Association, an excellent likeness of 
whom is herewith presented, was born in Grafton, Illinois, May 5, 
1843, and is the son of Dr. John McLean, a well-known physician, 
who died at Carlyle, in this state, in 1844. He removed to Urbana in 
1853, where he attended the public school until he was sixteen years of 
age. In 1857 and 1858 he was an attendant at the fourth district high 
school, in New Orleans, Louisiana. In December, 1862, he entered 
the office of the circuit clerk and recorder of Champaign county, as 
deputy of W. H. Somers, then serving his second term, which position 
he satisfactorily filled for seven years, after which he secured the 


appointment of United States assessor. From 1872 to 1879 he was 





engaged in mercantile pursuits. In the fall of 1879 he accepted the 
position of bookkeeper and assistant editor of the Champaign Gazef¢e, 
which he filled until October 9, 1882, when he was appointed associate 
editor of the Champaign county //era/d, with M. W. Matthews, its pro- 
prietor, which position he still holds. The success of the paper has 
been phenomenal in the newspaper history of that section of the state, 
and it is, in a great measure, owing to his tact as business manager, and 
ability as local editor, that this success is due. 

Mr. McLean united with the Baptist church in December, 1863, and 
has been connected with the Sabbath school as superintendent or assist- 
ant superintendent for over twenty years; and is also president of the 
County Sunday School Association, and takes an active part in the work. 
He is likewise secretary of the Old Settlers’ Association, of Champaign 
county, and is vigilant in rescuing from oblivion every fact and incident 
relating to its interests. In politics he is a republican, and has acted and 
voted with that party ever since he attained his majority, having cast his 
first ballot for Abraham Lincoln in 1864. He is a popular, unobtrusive, 
courteous, Christian gentleman, commanding the respect of all who have 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, a clear and fluent writer, and is 
regarded as emphatically the right man in the right place. 


GOLD LEAF PRINTING ON SILK. 


Take a fine brush of camel's hair and coat the silk or satin ribbon 
with a thin layer of silicate of potassa (water glass). Let it dry, and then 
print in the usual way with gold ink. Grind burnt sienna as thickly as 
possible with No. 3 varnish, and add the following reducers: ten parts 
of yellow wax, ten parts of Venetian turpentine, twenty-five parts of No. 
2 varnish, and five parts of burnt linseed oil. Use this mixture when 
thoroughly blended and melted together, as a regular reducer to the 
sienna ink ; print as usual, taking care that too much ink never gets 
upon the roller, and when the impression is made put on the gold 
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leaf, Dutch metal, silver leaf, etc. Place a sheet of the finest glazed 
paper (such as the gold bronze is usually packed in) with the glossy 


THE BLOOMINGTON (ILL.) PANTAGRAPH. 
p 4 ae | The success of this establishment is truly wonderful, and particu- 
side toward the gold, and pull once again through the press, by which | sae : : 4 ; : 
‘ : i : tie | larly is this so of its rapid strides to the front during the past eight 
you can take another new impression as usual in gold leaf printing on | we ae : ee 
| years, for now it is one of the largest, if not the largest printing and 


paper. Let the impressions remain over for a day, then rub off the 
superfluous gold with soft, clean cotton dipped in soapstone, and the 
impression will appear clean, sharp and solid. 





A NEW UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


World-speech, or Volapiik, is a code of international communication. 
It would, perhaps, have been better, however, to have chosen a name 
signifying “ world-writing,”’ for the new system is primarily intended 
for correspondence between persons having little or no knowledge of 
each others’ language. Among living languages there are few that 
cannot be turned unto Volapiik, but among exceptions may certainly be 
cited the “ Whistle ”’ language used on the Gomera [sland of the Canary 
Archipelago, and the “Drum” language of Cameroon. To learn 
Volapiik nothing is required but a good memory. There are no 
bothering rules of grammar, one word signifying one thing only. 

Supposing that, without this system, an Englishman wished to write 
to a Frenchman, and translated his letter into French by means of a 
dictionary, the Frenchman would not be able to make sense of it. In 
Volapiik, however, a letter translated in this manner would be perfect, 
in fact there is no other way of doing it. Volapiik dictionaries have 
already been published in German and French, and there are others in 
preparation in English, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese and Russian. The 
English language contains some forty thousand words, but in the English 
Volapiik dictionary fourteen thousand will be sufficient. 

While it is improbable that the new language will ever be spoken 
to any extent, it will certainly be largely used for correspondence. 
Imagine, for instance, that a printer wishes to buy some German plant. 
All he has to do is to translate his order by means of an English Vola- 
piik dictionary into the universal language, and his correspondent 
retranslates it into German by means of a German Volapiik dictionary. 

There are at present ten thousand students of the new language in 
France, and about five hundred thousand in other countries, but with 
ordinary business people having little correspondence in any language 
but their own, the serious study of Volapiik would be a waste of time, 
for a literal dictionary translation answers every purpose. 

As to the appearance of Volapiik, here is aspecimen. ‘The divisions, 
which of course, are not used in writing or printing the language, show 


the dictionary compounds : 


The majesty | of the style | Mayed | stiila | e | 
and | the elevation | of the | subim | tikas | dlegiloms | 
thoughts | ravished | all | | julelis | valik. 


the pupils. | 
—Paper and Printing Trades’ Journal, London. 





RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 IF street, N.-W., Washington, D. C., who will 
furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each. 

IssuE OF FEBRUARY 7, 1888. 
377,432—Printing Machine. Cylinder. J. T. King, assignor to Walker & Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

IssuE OF FEBRUARY 14, 1888. 
377,796—Printer and Index-Cutter. Combined. T. Wrigley, Oak Park, IIl. 
377,789—Printing Oilcloth. Machine for. N. L. Tuck, Philadelphia, Pa. 
377,949—Printing Press Gauge-pin. E. L. Megill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
377:95°— . ilies ‘i * 
377;95t— 


se “ce 
“e ce ae se ce “e ce 
IssuE OF FEBRUARY 21, 1888. 
378,160—Printing Machines. Gripper for Platen. H. F. Bechman, Chicago, III. 
378,110—Printing Presses. Inking Apparatus for. G. W. Prouty, Boston, Mass. 
IssUE OF FEBRUARY 28, 1888. 
378,654—Printer Galley. F. H. Boynton, Milwaukee, Wis. 
378,651—Printing Machines. Ink-distributing device for. J. Hacket, Taunton, 
Mass, : 
373,419—Printing Machine Process. J. Baynes, Worcester, Mass. 











binding concern in the state, 
outside of Chicago. 

The present building, 
erected Jast summer, is 
owned by Mr. W. O. Davis, 
and is a magnificent struct- 
ure, valued at $30,000. It 
has a frontage of 46 feet, 
is 115 feet deep, and three 
stories high, with basement, 
where the cylinder presses 
are operated. The build- 
ing is heated with steam 
throughout, and is supplied 
with two boilers, thirty 
and twenty horse-power re- 
spectively, and a twenty- 
horse power engine. The counting room and private offices on the first 
floor are elaborately finished, and indicate a flourishing business, while 
the well-lighted and well-ventilated newsroom is on the second, and the 
equally agreeable jobroom and bindery on the third floor, where also 
are kept the small job presses. 

The history of this paper traces back to the Bloomington Odserver, 
founded January 14, 1837, and therefore is fifty-one years old. In 1853 
the name Pantagraph was adopted. W. O. Davis, the present pro- 
prietor and manager, became owner in 1868. The newspaper is still 
being printed on a double-cylinder Hoe press. It has an able cov/s of 
editors, correspondents in the more important towns in Central Illinois, 
has a special correspondent in Chicago and Washington, owns a North- 
western Associated Press franchise, and spares no pains or expense in 
gathering the news: while it disburses more money for telegraphic 
news than any paper in towns of similar size in the West. Its territory 
is one rich for agricultural pursuits and stock raising, and the Panda- 
graph pays particular attention to these interests, thereby becoming a 
fast friend of the farmer. ; 

Bloomington is a beautiful city, is an excellent railroad center, and 
has become noted for its educational advantages, while the county of 
McLean has the reputation of being the first in the United States for 
raising draft horses ; while Bloomington and Normal, which are prac- 
tically one city, are recognized as the “ France of America,” the home 
of the Norman horse. 

THE JOB DEPARTMENT 
has prospered as well as the newspaper, and has added stereotyping, 
bookbinding, manufacturing of blank books, tablets, wholesale stationery, 
lithographing, embossing, ruling, fancy corner-cutting, etc. In January, 
1886, this part of the business, now known as the “ Pantagraph Sta- 
tionery Company,” was incorporated, with capital of $10,000, all paid 
up. It has a surplus capital of $10,000, and stock sells at a premium. 

The Pantagraph “cheap binder,’ which has made a national 
reputation for preserving office stationery and business cards, of every 
description, is manufactured here. The company buys almost entirely 
from first hands, constantly adding new and improved machinery, and 
is abreast with the times. Its success is mainly due to its numerous 
specialty lines in printing and binding. 

One has no idea of the magnitude of the Pantagraph printing 
establishment until it is visited. The departments are managed by 
competent and energetic business men. In the stationery company the 
employés number seventy, and those of the newspaper fifty. 





A FOREIGN correspondent says that the manufacture of paper is a 
very important branch of industry in Holland, although there are fewer 
mills in the country than there were in the seventeenth century. One 
of the oldest belongs to the family of Van Gelder, in Wormerveer. It 
has existed for upwards of 100 years, and produces annually two million 
pounds of paper and 200,000 pounds of pasteboard. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL IN THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY. 


N:-O-T:1-G-BR. 





E have a few copies of Vols. II, III and IV, bound in half Russia, for 

sale at $3.00 each. We pay no express charges on these. Wecan supply 

all back numbers of Vols. II, III and IV, except No. 4, Vol. III, at 20 cents 
each, or $2.00 for each file, postage prepaid. 


Subscription, per wm - - = $2.00 
Sample Copies, - ~ +20 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ACME KEROSENE ENGINE. 
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W. H. ROBERTSON, 48 S. CanalSt., chitin 


Henry (). Shepard & Co. 


Successors to SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS, 
183, 185, 187 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. 





The typography of this journal is a sample of 
our work. 








, Manufacturers of ILLUSTRATIONS of every description for 
wr BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, CATALOGUES, Etc., Etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


MAY NOW BE OBTAINED AT RETAIL AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAID TO 


F. WESEL & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


in all kinds of Printers’ Materials, 


11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sole agents for THE INLAND PRINTER for New 
York and Brooklyn. 





| ADVERTISING CARDS, ETC. 


| FANS, PANELS, NOVELTIES. 


THE BAKER PUBLISHING CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


1133 ADAMS ST., - - CHICAGO. 
W. H. Lyman, MANAGER. 





We publish and import our own goods, and printers 
| will do well to send for our price lists and discounts to 
| thetrade. Mention this paper. 


Inclose 25 cents for Samples of Cards. 


We make a very fine line of Photograph Cards, also 
| shall issue a series of Presidential Candidate Photo- 
graph Cards, as soon as nominations are made. 
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EsTABLISHED 1858. 


Fairmount Printing Ink Works. 


Jd. KK. WRIGHT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS 


| 
INKS. | 
| 








EQUAL TO THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Chicago Branch, 27 Washington St. | 
E. W. COPAGE, Manager, | 








H. McALLASTER & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 


FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 


Novettizs, CuHromos, Fans, CALENDARS, Etc. 
196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 


Catalogue (with discount) to printers only, sent on 
APPLICATION WITH YOUR BUSINESS CARD. 

A special Catalogue of Hand Scraps, Visiting Cards, 
etc., adapted to card printers’ wants, sent free, 
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| CALUMET PAPER CO. || W. 


Ww. 0. TYLER PAPER Co. 
Carry in Stock all Grades 
| PAPER, ENVELOPES AND CARDBOARD. 
STOCK NEW AND CLEAN. 


| SUCCESSORS TO 





Write for Samples and Prices. 
Nos. 262 to 268 Fifth Awenue, 


2 « « « ¢ Cuicaco, ILL. 








BOOKBINDER, 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 


B. CONKEY, 





CHICAGO. 























CINCINNATI, O. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, | 


Oldest, Largest and most Re ost. Reliable LTouse in the West. | | 
Send for Price List and Specimen Book. 








: Not the “‘ Oldest,’’ but LARGER than all other Ink Houses in 


; | 
| eo | 
: | : H 


AULT & WIBORG, 
‘Printing and Lithographic Inks, | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
BRANCH — 152 & 154 MoNnror StT., CHICAGO. 


the West COMBINED. 








ESTABLISHED 1804. 


INCORPORATED 1883. 


BRANCHES— { 527 





TRADE Mark. 


ny FE RE Re 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


Charles neu Johnson and Company, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINTING INKS ? VARNISHES. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Commercial Street, + - - SAN FRANCISCO, 
45 and 47 Rose Street, - - - - - NEW YORK. 


Western Branch House—g4o La Salle Street, Chicago. 


The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Papers Makers and 


| Stationers. 


Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Singlecopies1ocents. As The United States 
Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Yournal reaches all 
buyers, it is a valuable advertising medium. Rates 
for standing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK. 





SOUTHERN 


Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to the 

interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithographers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and advertise- 
ments solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 

Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 


ig 


loge 


€ 


FFICE &, STUDIOS « 


Wi, 
£175 + 177-S,CLARK-ST> NE 


Py. 
< 





Lr 





THE 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHER 
AND PRINTER. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zincogra- 
phy, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and all new 
Photo-Mechanical processes. Published weekly, at 


12 Centre Street, New York, by 


The Lithographer Publishing Co. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line, 


PRICE, $3.00 PER YEAR. 





PAPER AND PRESS. 


Pertaining to Paper and Printing, and the field of 
supplies for Printers, Publishers, Lithographers and 
Manufacturing Stationers. 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum. 
Specimen Copies, 20 cents. 
Paper and Press is the recognized organ of the 


Paper, Printing and kindred industries of which 
Philadelphia is the great center, 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
25 S. Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 








‘*The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. | 





Subscription in Advance. 
One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . . 50cts. 


rernenenennrnen SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. *+~~~~~~ 


THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 
Only Labor Paper published at the National Capital. 
PunsLIsHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


| RAMSEY & BISBEE, PusLisHErs, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GeolWarthers Sous 


Fevatuag inks 
bo down St 
Trew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





THE— 
| 


Emmerich Improved Bronzing « Dusting Machine. 


We manufacture five sizes, indicated by the largest size 
sheet the machines will bronze. 






No. 1, + - - 16 x 35 No. 3, - - - 28 x 44 
No. 9, < - - - 25x40 No. 4, - - . - 34x50 
Wo. 5, - - 36 x 54 






Over Three Hundred in Use. 





Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 
graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 










CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING 
BY ALL PURCHASERS. 










MANUFACTURED BY 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


Ig1 and 193 Worth Street, 







Write for prices and particulars. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ae” = Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


BOOKBINDER. 
W. B. Conkey, 163 and 165 Dearbornstreet, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 


J. H. Cranston, .Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The ‘‘ Cranston’”’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
0., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


W.G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty Power Press, and Printers’ 
Supply House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, N. J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


J. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of Electrotype Ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets \Dhcneecngene 7-13 Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of Paper Folding Machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, de York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 


B. Thalmann, St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street ; office 210 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sha 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches—527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston ; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 
Book and Fine Cut and Colored Inks. 


J. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless,” ‘‘Clipper,’”’ an 
“« Jewel’”’ Presses, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 


(4 sizes) and Pearl Presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


J. F. Dorman, 217 E. German street, Baltimore, Md. 
The Eclipse, Baltimore Jobber and New Monu- 
mental. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge”’ Job 
Press. 


The Liberty Machine Works, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 


The Model Press Company Limited, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
Improved Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, 
$1oo and $175. 


The Universal Printing and Embossing Press, 
143 Nassau street, New York. John Thompson, 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


C. R. Carver, corner Third and Canal streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 


J. W. Ostrander, Agent for Dooley Paper Cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. A. Noyes & Co., “‘ Rival’’ Paper Cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 

Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

J. W. Butler Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis ig Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 

hicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers, Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
shicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co.,Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark St., 
Chicago. The largest house in the West. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 


alan es sty, Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 IIlinois street 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


At 235 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., you can 

obtain a list of new and second-hand printing 

resses and material that will astonish you for real 
argains, H. A. Man.ey & Co. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 

Ed A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THz INLAND PRINTER. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
manufacturers of patent nt pose: pe blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
Type, Tools, Presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hooper, Wilson & Co., Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turers. Second-hand presses and materials always 
in stock. 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Wesupply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
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THE INLAND 


PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 











PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. | John Ryan & Co., S. W. corner South and German 
| | streets, Baltimore, Md. 
Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, | G¢0. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 


ew York. York. 


Andrew Van Bibber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. | 


| 


inane Type Foundry, 175 Fulton street, New 

ork, 

MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 1 | Illinois T pefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark | , 
so . anil omae nian we pen street, Chicago. ’ ——— py mL oe Co. oe copper-facing type 
manufactory of Printer’s Tools in the world. only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 





STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. | The Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, 705 
: I Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. M. J. Hughes, 1o Spruce street, New York. Inven- | prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 
3 tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 
L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New | Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. | Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. | & Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 
Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and | St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 16 and a ok street, Naw Work. : St. Louis, Missouri. . 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- | | The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 2o1 Vine street, 

nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. | TYPEFOUNDERS. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine | The Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Printers’ Novelties, 15 Park Place, New York. 


A. W. ‘ea Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park 
Place, New York. | 


C. H. Burchard, 726 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 
Best recasting composition, 30 cents per pound. 
The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
hicago. Agents, Boston, Central, Cleveland and 
Manhattan Foundries. 


C. W. Crutsinger, 207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. L. Hart, 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. Buffalo, N. Y., Type Foundry, N. Lyman’s Sons, 


proprietors, 36 West Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. | WOOD TYPE 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 


best patent and old style composition. Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, 


Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. 


a Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
John Buckie, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- | Chas. J. Cary & Co., Baltimore Type Foundry, 116 end for catalogue, 

cago. East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid Type, best 
in market. Send for catalogue. 





Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, | 
cago. The ‘Standard”’ and the “‘ Duradle.” Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufrs. 
ish America. Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and Fur- 
& Jordan Co. niture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, etc. 
RUBBER STAMPS AND NUMBERING Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, Morgan & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
MACHINES. New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. New York. Wood Type unexcelled for finish. 
Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark The Wm. H. Page Wood Type Co., Norwich 
Geo. R, Blakely, Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. Street, Chines. ” ‘ Conn. Send A ral price mee , : 
Numbering Machines for Checks, Orders, Paging, 
etc. Metal Bodied Type, Self Inkers, Daters, etc. James Conners’ Sons, Centre, Reed and Duane Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
Circulars free. streets, New York. 16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 








51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


—— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 
SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 

Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 
one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. This mode of putting up Inks has 
proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 

Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 





GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. GEO. B.-FOX, Secretary. 


ne erm eres Book, Cover, News, Manila, Rope Manila 
Nos. 184 & 186 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. and Express Papers. 
| LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


Gec. H. Taytor & Co. Harvey M. Harper. | THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
| 

















E do not attempt to cover the entire field, but our lines of 
Book, Cover and Print Papers are the best goods produced 
of their respective grades. Order of us, and gef the dest. Wemake | 7 53 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
a specialty of yearly contracts on Roll News. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. MILLS: LOCKLAND, RIALTO and CRESCENT. 
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MARDER, LUSE & CO. 


MERICAN SYSTEM oF 
INTERCHANCEABLE TYPE BODIES. 


TYPE Founders, CHICAGO. 





HLIST OF SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES AND MACHINERY, 


FOUR CYLINDER PRESSES. 


8-Column Folio Hoe Four Cylinder Press. . . .$3,500 
36x48! Wharfdale; can run one, two, three or four ‘ylinders | as desired 2,000 


DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 





3914x! 54 Taylor Double Cylinder, air i - Se ipVsc a eaieeat ones ee 
387x574 Hoe Double C ylinder.. Mukhs caeaes babe ancthsanecnreeee 
34x49 Hoe Double ¢ ‘ylinder, air springs... ree ee ee. 
8414x44 Hoe Double Cylinder, spiral springs. sa ARG ee AG ow one 
2514x37 A. B. Taylor Double Cylinder .............. 0.0.0 cece ce eeeeeeees 2,000 
THREE REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
44x5614 A. B. Taylor, three ee SR RRR 
44x5516 Taylor, @1F SPTINGs.... ..0.00 0: 2s00cecccces cone ccsccscccncesesscs BH0U0 
34x50 Taylor, air springs.. 1,400 
26x38 Tay lor, three rev volution, § suitable for 2 pages 0 ‘of a7-column | paper, 
speed 2, 
LITHOGRAPH CYLINDER PRESSES. 
18x22 John Lilly Lithographic Cylinder.. eS eT, 
16x20 Hughes & Kimber Lithographic C ylinder.. eRe nares | 
SINGLE CYLINDER PRESSES. 

41x56 Hoe Drum, air springs, 7 column quarto.. sseGnweehe ab ouesbes eeRRIEOD 

36x50 New York Tay lor, air springs, tape ns 1,000 
35 4x51% Chicago Taylor, air springs, 4 roller, ta wee coeemenneit . 1,200 
34x52 Cottrell & Babcock, air springs re 
334%4x50 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs . Sac Sek cewaee eas sear 
3342x50 Campbell, two revolution ..... ; SGeuG sh memeaelesn ce 
33x49 Campbell, two revolution... 1,100 


338x484 Campbell Intermediate, 2 revolution. ii front delivery... oe 1,100 
32x48 Cranston, Patent Improved, \ with reversible — annie good 


as new. ‘ oe ssiaven AGOOD 
81x46 Country Campbell .. Eciie eK bG EGTA EG REED SUSE Re eR en eeeesess: SED 
31x31 Campbell, 4 roller . SS LeRGGG WL Ra ae bauer asueesancases) Ee 
28x40 Fairhaven, for 8 column. paper.. 600 


28x40 Whitlock Cylinder, tapeless delivery, 2 2 roller, ‘table distribution 650 
25x39 C hicago Ta aor table, rack and screw distribution, air he ccetia 825 


25x38!4 Chicago Taylor C ylinder, air springs . So ici ok SERS Hé RARE Sh owns Ee 
25x35 Cotrell & Babcock C vlinder, air springs. . SSC ore AG HE SCARS Stole Ee 
25x35 C ottrell & Babcock, 4 roller, spiral springs . er ere. FL 
2744x33% Hoe Drum, tape delivery .... 900 


26x33 New York Tay lor hem air springs, rack and screw distribution, 








2 rollers .. <dgLeeen an naney 
23x28 Cam »bell, with | springs, hand « and steam fixtures See Rg ee eh) Se 
2144x24'6 oe Drum....... SGU pabasasuesscrucsscccl ED 
10x2454 Taylor, air springs 0... SAU y oka ac tebe niobee cea senses ee 
17x21 Pony Hoe.. Sesepeaeeseem 500 

HALF MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 

15'4x24 Nonpareil, a asa seucivous aweabnineun test eben sous see 
154x19 Nonpareil penile BU REED Seto gh ho Se ROe RE oe LEE bo a ack oe 
1544x18% Day > Te ee er een eee Se eee. 
15x18 Nonpareil .. Sot ead Ce RTT EE ee eee 
14% 4x25 Nonpareil .. PERG oc cane RA SUEE DES bb AN USES ERAS SR SORSL NERS t RED 
a Nonpareil .. — 

444x23 Gordon Se sment ( ‘ylinder, will I print one € page 6 co olumn. paper. . 250 
1aciove Aldine Jobber... ee chaise se ee 
14x18 Nonpareil, with treadle.. iacuberElas sich Seeber be oaehesaseh abs ic cane 
14x18 Nonpareil, -giihetabaiaim SFE Aeon eR EMG AERTS Eee ee EMER BES kee 
18x19% Chromatic .. EE Re ee ere rT rT... | 
re - CCL E EE CAB GMMR S Aes aes ews he oe eran espe seo smen cone 
18x19 Liberty.. Og ne ea oe ee eR a TERT 
13x19 Globe . ER ON MEM SOP ree. | 
18x19 Globe, old style .. TE ee ee eI rr ees. Ls 
13x19 Globe, late style.. ARs Seen i ep ERE e ER. 
i REA RC PR Me I TER IRSSE eG MR eA 200 

QUARTO MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 
11x16 Star. dao sioinside nh tn athe chnbsaier srk 
10%4x15%4 Excelsior Lever, self-inker.. DEES N CE SA UN ee Seb Aes sekewes ck shee 
10x15 Kidder, woneseessdenmete Rr ee eres || | 
10x15 Kidder . = ey AS aT T ee ce re eres | 
10x15 Liberty.. See ee NES ee TRE rR 
10x15 Yorkston Jobber .. REPRO Pe eT ee 
10x15 Universal. . ER Ey See PTE ee TT ere 
10x15 Globe.. Cen caer ee eet er. 
10x15 Globe, new style... TT re Pr ea ee ett ee. 
10x15 Star Rotary... RES k ee REE EDOM Rado KS DSS SARE aes eeunbanbnen oc UD 
10x15 Gordon Old Style . ne etter 
10x14% Novelty, foot treadle lev. er, hand-inker.. EO eRe ee 
EIGHTH MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 

9x18 Aldine, new style . beph siemenn hese nepnehevteteided piceekteh dE 
9x13 Aldine, with throw-off .. SPR EPR ER I TREE ONY 
9x13 Babcock Jobbe Se Se EA Ae SE te EN. 
9x13 American.. SP CLE a RRUMEE Es bee eek Babe be bebohs cher mb bakaar cose nea 
8%414 Model Rotary... : EGGS GENE SEES ERNE OSS Doe DRR aN SEER EN SaaS ne 
8x12 Young America, rotary... Kpbeakeheope Semis iosus sbRaduereeesas conse eee 
oo - Soom sakimeaeesacacky cheoseacte aioe sae escceeD 
8x12 Atlas . EE cae SERGE C SER ASM SER TEAR AS ARS Ros Edn esos Gene ahebhbeanaee tne 
7x11 Taylor.. et ee Ee Le ee tee 
7xll Gordon, old style, with throw-off LastuErennee speeasac hs aye 
7x11 Gordon, old style . ee . 100 
7x11 Pearl Rotary; iron stand. artes per eer eT eee 
7x11 New York Clipper, with OE EERE AR 
7x11 Universal .... See CUPS as couch Kobus es beGsnaksanesse MED 
7x10 Revolution Rotary . sy RS A Al PARE ME RON 


6x12 Nonpareil .. See bn aaaEensROe SEER OREN unas cb ebaa eh de oohn ss Seas se ee 








EIGHTH NEDIUNI JOB PRESSES—cont’d. 


6x10 Priest Jobber.. LT ES TET : Btteican ccc a me 
6x10 Gordon, Old style.8.. 0... sec eee ee cete rite eneececeee terse 85 
6x94 Young America. . Raa ned Seine Hiren tenes oe nra Ri erat airs 
6x9 Prouty, foot lever. ee Tree: 
6x9 Official Lever, self-inker. . sash UuiebaWsuWens wr Seasaeeeeesacasasies) aD 
54%4x8% Star Lever, self-inker .. eo ee Oe TE ee 
Sxs Excelsior Lever, self-inker .....0.....00.cscceeceseieeeeesne ence 18 
5x7% Columbian Lever.. sian poke 


4%x8 Ruggles C ha Press . 
4x6} Hoe Ticket Press. ~ 
8x4% Bassles Card Press.. 


HAND PRESSES. 


SOPRA ERIN) MN PAMTRENITA 5.05 5 2 5:55 ie. ivie ss 04a: boven ds'be04 SSS bis Feo Sala e ns ED 
SECO TTA YO 070 | Oa aa ae ee nee ee ee ne Leen | | 








ese Snotk) Sov » hee eee ea a aa eee 175 
6-column Washington... eae re ei Ce re tee: |) 
6-column Smith and Press . Re ety Ere a ere. 
Sem ANON oe igo aiken obese ee ews au eu lew esos eae SAU ova Keene w LAUD 
5-column Washington.. FE OGRE Ree ee Barwa eeu as misteiien on meee bro 125 
5-column Smith . rer aren | | 
5-column Tay lor Washington. . 125 
5-column Army.. 40 
18x24 Hoe Washington, a page, ‘6 column) «. SeetusiesSsuuaune aiakaeics es RO 
1644x205 Foster.. SEER CLAUSE RoR OuESUReR ae ee aE 
11x15 inside chase ‘Army Press . SRE amacn aah Cesena ne earaseree is ae 


PAPER-CUTTERS. 


33-inch Sheridan, self-clamp, steam . 
32-inch Acme, hand and steam. . : 
32-inch Sanborn Cutter, hand and steam.. 
32-inch Leader Cutter . GAP Las SeeeAOSeS Se ORER 
31-inch Graves, steam, SSRN ANTS 
3114-inch Sheridan Cutter, hand and steam . : 

30-inch Gage ; 


30-inch Gage ee ean 
30-inch Anson Hardy, iene - Cae aCe ee ne Reus Be IaRD eae 
30-inch Minerva... ee 


28%-inch Lever Gutter... 
24-inch Riehl . : 
23-inch Sanborn Printer’s. 


PLOW PAPER-CUTTERS. 
30-inch Plow, with iron frame . 
28-inch Plow, with iron frame .. 
28-inch New berry Plow, with i iron frame. . 
28-inch Plow, with wood frame . 
28-inch Printer’s Favorite Plow, i jron frame . 


CARD-CUTTERS. 
30-inch Fremont Safe Co., Card Cutter.. , cnc eheteaphedeiy 20 








30-inch Anson Hardy, with rotary knife ‘and cord.. ee aoa Eee Vane 
30-inch Anson Hardy, with on —_ _— cord.. chieGewticndukeceen Mee 
27-inch Thorp, old style.. aa PNA De eRNGRN REN Map aenwce mee 
28-inch Thorp No. 1, good.. ae KeeEbGDeaessnecaais SED 


PAPER FOLDERS. 


43-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold, 16 pages; will paste, trim and cover; a 
first-class machine; first cost $2,600 ; is — GUO 6s csiccaunsca acne 1,200 





38%-inch Chambers Folder 4 nn a « exe 300 
38-inch Chambers, 4 or 5 fold.. ee 300 
38-inch Chambers Folder, 3 fold.. Riese cto EAR aRwc annonces: ED 
38-inch Forsaith Folder, d fold.. oe AGAR Macca eens; | AEDS 
36-inch Stonemetz Folder, to attach to: press . MeenGNeseAakbianeses FOU 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


34x12%% Stereotype Outfit... Ph aauteawe baualesseseiietaceeecesseiene MD 
rein Gump Stereotype Outfit. . SRP RE REIS Oe Biieureaten waieuiess wane 








11x18 Hughes pemeowpe wecupin 75 
11x21 Surguy Outfit . C0 
NVISCELLANEOUS. 
25-inch Book Trimmer.. DSS PO EEE RE: 
16-inch Book Trimmer. . SURED PRESS GOIN Re Sb EG RA cReR ick maemo cs ae 
15-inch Semple Book Trimmer. .. SREE RETR Eee RE Rae Reni eID 
Parish Paging Machine 4 fig. heads .. SESAME RREN SSSR BIRT AEE SSR RGS: mE 
Wire Stitcher, foot treadle .. SE Tees PN ee en ame. 
Wire Stitcher, hand .. Re ree ae ae ee eens. | 1° 
36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine... EP ee eae) he Re Cae: 
82-inch Hickok Ruling —- SA Ree moines Soiree e Eee ee 
Stabbing Machine, 5 needles . SES Ot ek ey ee eo 

ther Grainer, steam.. ea ee i 4s aioe etek Wee Raa 

13x20 Hand Gear Shaving Machine............ PRUE aie cae Oe oat See 

10x16 Hand Lever Shaving eneeees ASIEN 5 

Warren Mailer and 13 galleys. 25 
ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

SSasee estat Buetne - boon aWasun savaeeee secu oapeish stich eabie 


4¥4-horse Bookwalter Engine and Boiler.. Loi BG saa RG a Toe eabeGkeeaun«: EBD 
Backus Motor .. IUCR CSTOR Cork eS Ee GORGE oS eee IOS 
4-horse Hot Air Engine .. er eer eee 
4-horse Agricultural Engine and Boiler.. : 
4-horse Otto Gas Engine . ais 
3-horse Star Engine, Uprig “ht . TNL eee ORE ABO ER Nea: RAN ake 
2-horse Payne Engine and OHV eos os sees sevens ee teee ecto eeree cesses 
2-horse Engine and Boiler.. 
2-horse Otto Gas Engine . 
Tuerk Water Motor No. 13 . Ene iaaeres gh mesa ia Gameae oral i bene ee aKee 
Pipers We IME TRG, TA ois cs ces nsnnee cr cccscrsecccae dossoseconssese 
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The Babcock Printing Press Manuf's Co. 
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THE neue: " 
| MANUFACTURERS OF . 
— Drum Cylinder, Stop Cylinder, Lithographic 
and Two-Revolution Presses, 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 











NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 and 27 TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS. 
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The above Sectional Cut shows position to which the ‘‘Optimus’’ delivery may be quickly and easily moved for convenience in making ready. With this 
delivery each sheet is deposited directly over the fountain, printed side up, without touching the printed surface. No Smut. No Offset. Makes 


perfect piles at fast or slow speed, 
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(Xe BUY ONLY FIRST-CLASS MACHINES. 
Their work speaks their worth. Will earn more money for the Printer, | 
with less outlay than any other Press in use. Ls 
I NE “PEERLESS” 
MONEY MAKER. 
——ADDRESS—— OFFICES: 
44 Beekman Street, 
GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. | ——— 
i 202 Clark Street, 

+ CHICAGO. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
MANUFACTURERS. 
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PRINTING INK 


WORKS. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN— 


Holly Wood Type. 





EFORE placing your orders for Wood Type, write 

to us for estimates. HOLLY WOOD TYPE is 

25 to 50 per cent CHEAPER than the lowest prices 
yet quoted by any one; and we are manufacturing 
more Wood Type than any concern in America. We 


' would call special attention to our large letters, made 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


| by our new process and guaranteed not to warp. We 
| also manufacture a full line of 


CASES AND CABINETS, 





| Stands, Imposing Stones, Reglet and Furniture, Planers 


710 SANsoM St. PHILADELPHIA. | 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 
198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


and Mallets, and all other Printers’ Wood Goods. Our 


| work is not excelled, and we guarantee satisfaction. 
| We can also furnish PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND 


TOOLS of every description on the most liberal terms. 
Send ‘for catalogues and price list. 


HAMILTON & BAKER, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED. |” 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Ghieoas Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in SEconpD-HAaNpD MACHINERY. 


Importers of 
GERMAN iNKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 338, 340, 342 Dearborn St. 


TELEPHONE 1745. 


GHIGAGO. 


geo Established 1804. PROMPTLY 


FILLED. 


Farmer, [LITTLE & Co. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


EWSPAPER 
DRESSES. 


OUR / 7 a | Y Cast from the 
NEWSPAPER D vesace METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own. or the “‘ point system,’ 
the pica of which is identical with ours. 





—"|'YPE FOUNDERS. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
' GALLEYS, [IMPOSING S7 ONES, 


ETC. 


| cHrcacccn.+ Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. { “ici st. 


BRANCH. 
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MISS NETTIE RYCHEN, 


Daughter of E. F. Ryvcuen, Vice-President Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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VOLUME IV. 

For sixty days bound copies of Volume IV of THE 
INLAND PRINTER can be obtained for $3.00, postpaid. 
Address, “Inland Printer Company,’’ 183 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


PERSONAL. 


Wo. M. BecKMAN, of Kenton, Ohio, paid our sanctum a pleasant 
visit on the Ist of March. 

VoLNEY C. CHASE, representing Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, 
has recently been making his rounds, as sprightly as ever. 

F. W. BAILEY, of the Chillicothe (Ill.) Az/etin, showed the light 
of his smiling countenance in our sanctum, a few days ago, when on a 
business trip to the city. 

Mr. W. DownINc, manager of the Brown Folding Machine Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania, while in the city on business interests, paid 
us a pleasant call. He reports business booming, and is perfectly 
satisfied with the outlook. 

N. H. FuRNEss, representative of the Richmond (Va.) Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, while on a business tour in the interest of his firm, 
paid THE INLAND PRINTER sanctum an agreeable visit. He is an 
energetic, entertaining gentleman. 

A. B. LAMBoRN, the able and indefatigable representative of W. & 
H. Erdtmann, sole American agents for Berger & Wirth, color makers, 
Leipsic, Germany, paid us a pleasant visit a few days ago. He is on 
a business trip extending to San Francisco, and speaks very encourag- 
ingly of his success. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE subscription price of the Chicago Zzmes has been reduced to 
three cents, and it seems to have improved with the reduction. 

By a vote of the Typographical Union the price of composition on 
bookwork has been reduced from 40 to 35 cents per 1,000 ems. 

THE Dry Goods Bulletin of this city has been consolidated and 
merged into the Dry Goods Reporter and Wholesale Price List. 

Mr. C. M. VAUGHAN has retired from the Pitkin & Vaughan Com- 
pany, and is considering several good offers to represent some houses on 
the road. 

Paut D. HAywarp resigned his position with the J. W. Butler 
Paper Company on the Ist of March, to take charge of the building 
paper department of the Union Strawboard Company in this city. 

IT is stated on what seems reliable authority that both Messrs. Tyler 
and Rubel have resigned their positions with the Calumet Paper Com- 
pany. Mr. Walter C. Gillett, of the Chicago Paper Company, has 
assumed the duties of temporary manager. 

Mr. Cuas. B. Ross, the well-known representative of Farmer, 
Little & Co., has supplied a complete outfit to the new sixteen page 
weekly America, the first number of which is promised to appear 
early in April, a special reference to which will be found in the present 
issue. 

THE spring issue of the Chicago Specimen, published by Marder, 
Luse & Co., is an especially interesting issue. Besides a large amount 
of choice reading matter, it contains a number of pages displaying 
the latest styles of type, borders, etc., turned out by this wide awake 
establishment. 

GEORGE CoMSTOCK, a well-known Chicago printer, died March 9, in 
San Antonio, Texas, of consumption. He was forty-four years of age; 
was secretary of Chicago Union in 1875 ; and was deputy, under Sheriff 
Hanchett, of Cook County, Illinois. His trip to the South in search of 
health proved unavailing. 

THE following officers of the Chicago Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, 
were elected at the regular meeting, held Saturday, March 3:  Presi- 
dent, John McMillen; vice-president, Richard F. Sullivan; treasurer, 
J. P. Keefe; financial secretary, J. Bowman; recording secretary, Fred 
Miller; Executive Committee: Wm. Young, M. Curtis, M. Knowles; 
board of directors: Wm. West, P. J. Hill, Henry Wendorf, H. Swenie, 








John Garrahan; guardian, P. McCaffrey; delegate to International 
Typographical Union, Richard F. Sullivan. 

REMOVALS.— Foster, Roe & Crone, the well-known art printers, 
intend removing to 140-142 Monroe street (Taylor building), May 1. 
They likewise propose to enlarge their plant, and put in a new art 
Campbell cylinder. J. M.D. Libby, printer, also intends removing into 
the same building, about the same date. 


Mr. P. R. HILTON, with the firm of H. O. Shepard & Co., 183 
Monroe street, who has been enjoying himself for the past two weeks 
in Denver, is back again at his desk, looking the better for his trip. He 
says he never knew till his return what a popular fellow he is, judging 
from the amount of handshaking he has been subjected to. 


SAMUEL RASTALL, for many years successively elected secretary- 
treasurer of Chicago Typographical Union, has concluded to leave the 
office at the completion of his present term, ending April 30,1888. He 
announces himself a candidate for delegate to the convention of the 
International Typographical Union to be held at Kansas City in June. 


THE election ‘for officers of Chicago Typographical Union occurs 
March 21. President H.S. Streat is a candidate for reélection. His 
competitor will be George W. Day. As successor to Secretary-Treas- 
urer Rastall, a large number of announcements appear. Nine aspir- 
ants for delegates to the International Typographical Union are named 
at this writing ; four only can be elected. 


JOHN J. FITZHENRY, a well-known and highly-respected compositor, 
for many years employed upon the Chicago /zter Ocean, died of pneu- 
monia, March 3, after a week’s illness. Nearly all his late associates 
attended his funeral, which occurred March 5, at Calvary Cemetery. 
The last words were spoken at the grave by W. D. Stevenson, who 
delivered a well-deserved eulogy on the deceased. 


MARCH 2, 1888, Harlow S. Pickard, ex-president of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, died of congestion of the brain. Mr. Pickard was 
forty-four years of age, and was widely known and respected by mem- 
bers of the craft. The Foresters, together with his associates in the 
office of Rand, McNally & Co., took charge of the funeral, which 
occurred on Sunday, March 4. His remains were interred in Rosehill 


“Cemetery. 


Sap ACCIDENT.—On Saturday evening, March 10, Mr. Charles G. 
Hale, the well-known and popular manager of the Central Show Print- 
ing Company, was thrown under the wheels of a rapidly moving car, at 
the corner of Ontario and Clark streets, and immediately killed. Mr. 
Hale was compelled to stand on the step of the platform, and then only 
kept his position by clinging tightly to the handrails. Suddenly the 
crowd on the platform surged, and he was thrown violently from the 
steps, falling directly across the parallel track in front of a car rolling 
rapidly northward. His skull was crushed by the wheels, and he ex- 
pired almost immediately. Mr. Hale was one of the best-known 
theatrical printers in the country, and was for a number of years 
connected with the National Printing Company, but left it to assume 
the management of Donohue & Henneberry’s establishment. About 
six months ago, when Franz Gindele and others started the Central 
Show Printing Company, Mr. Hale was made manager. His tragic 
fate has cast a gloom over his large circle of acquaintances. He leaves 
a wife, who is just recovering from a dangerous illness. He was 37 
years of age. ; 

THE latest addition to Chicago’s weekly papers is to appear April 7, 
and will be called America, a journal of today. It is to be published by 
the American Publishing Company, of which Hobart Chatfield Taylor 
is the president, Reginald De Koven secretary. The company is to 
engage in the publishing, printing and bookbinding business on an 
extensive scale, and has secured quarters at 180 and 182 Monroe street. 
The paper is to be a model of neatness and artistic taste, and is to be 
written for by the best literary talent that money can engage. The 
editors of the paper are: Messrs. Hobart Chatfield Taylor, Slason Thomp- 
son, Chas. P. Bryan, Reginald De Koven and Harry B. Smith. Mr. 
E. B. Fitch, who is well known and popular in the trade, has left the 
J. W. Middleton Co. to take the position of superintendent of the 
mechanical departments of this new company, whose outfit is a most 
complete and perfect one. The attempts to establish a first-class literary 





weekly in Chicago have been numerous, and have usually failed, owing 
to a lack of capital and proper business management. It is said that 
America wili have neither a lack of capital nor a dearth of energetic 
enterprise in its business and literary departments. It would appear 
from the prospectus of this company that Chicago is at last to have 
a literary weekly journal worthy of the name. 


Tue Chicago Publishers’ Union has been incorporated under the 
laws of the state, with a capital of $100,000. Mr. R. S. Thain thus 
explains the purposes and aims of this new industrial enterprise: “To 
give the publishers and editors of weekly, semi-monthly or monthly 
publications by codperation, better facilities than hitherto enjoyed, of 
editing, printing and circulating their newspapers or magazines. A 
building is to be erected at some central point, and this is to be con- 
structed with special regard to the requirements of such publishers, 
making it thoroughly fireproof and fitting it with every convenience of 
modern office architecture, so as to make the business offices and 
editorial rooms as homelike as possible. The newspaper publishers are 
to be the stockholders for the purpose of printing, folding, binding and 
mailing, doing, in fact, all the mechanical work connected with a news- 
paper, and leaving nothing but the editorial work proper to be supplied. 
Labor-saving machinery of every description in connection with news- 
paper work, such as perfecting presses, typesetting, casting machines, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, engraving, etc., is to form part of the equip- 
ment of the establishment. 

AT a meeting of the Chicago Typothetz, held at their rooms 
March 1, the following resolutions were adopted, and appropriate 
remarks made by Messrs. C. H. Blakely, P. F. Pettibone, R. R. Don- 
nelley, Charles E. Leonard, D. Oliphant, Jr., and others : 

Wuereas, Death has taken from this earthly life our friend and brother, Leonard 
B. Jameson, for more than thirty years, in the same continuous connection, an 
employing printer in Chicago, one of the original members of the Chicago Typo- 
thetz, and president of the preliminary meetings pending its organization ; 

Resolved, That we, the Chicago Typothetz, sincerely deploring his untimely 
death, desire hereby to put on record our high estimate of the character and achieve- 
ment which made the life of our associate honorable and useful, his death lamented 
by all who knew him, his memory to be cherished with love and pride by all who 
had the honor of his friendship, and with eminent respect by all whom any influence 
or act of his life had reached. 

Faithful in all relations and to all trusts, of an honesty which never stooped, 
just, noble, earnest, kind, genial, true, he has moved through his earthly career with 
honor to himself, his family, his profession and his associates. 

Departing, he leaves none who will not honor his memory, and no blemish can 
come upon the fair page of his life-record. To his widow and to all in the circle of 
his closest companionship we desire to express our respectful sympathy and sorrow. 
Let this be spread upon our records and a copy sent to the family. 





PROUTY POWER PRESS WORKS BURNED. 

The recent fire in the Prouty Power Press Works at Madison, Wis- 
consin, was the second which has visited that institution. But fire 
seems to only make the Prouty press boom the faster. After each fire 
the works have been enlarged to meet the increase of business. The 
growth of the Prouty press in popularity has been phenomenal. 
Messrs. Walker & Co. are constantly receiving orders from the best 
typefoundries in the country. The press is also very popular and 
well known in Canada and South America. Messrs. Walker & Co. 
have recently established an agency in Canada, where they have one of 
their improved country presses in constant operation, to exhibit to 
parties wishing to purchase. Several new patents have also recently 
been taken out by this firm, which cover some very valuable improve- 
ments in their presses. This enterprising company seem determined to 
spare no pains nor expense to keep the Prouty in the lead, a press 
which has proven a great blessing to American country printers, as it 
has made great improvements possible in the average country offices, 
which had heretofore been out of their reach. The Prouty has many 
favorable points to commend it to country publishers. It can be easily 
run by hand, and set in upper stories with perfect safety, where other 
presses would be dangerous. Then, too, it is so simple in construction 
that nearly all printers can set it up and run it, thus saving the 
heavy expense of employing experts. It is probable that no power 
press ever before became so popular, and came into so general and 
widespread use in so short a time. It is indeed what it is represented 


to be, “ A Bonanza to Country Printers.” 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE projected new daily in Atlanta, Georgia, is to be a prohibition 
organ. 

THE Cattaraugus (N. Y.) Z7zes printing press is now run by horse- 
power. 

A Journalist correspondent says there are thirty daily newspapers 
in Connecticut. 

A PAPER, called the Pipe of Peace, is to be started at an Indian 
school, at Genga, Dakota. 

THE Key West (Florida) “gator offers a lot in Macedonia, and a 
year’s subscription to the paper, for $4. 

THERE are 195 newspapers published in Georgia, and the Atlanta 
Newspaper Union prints 100 of them. 

THE Slerald of Churches, of Atlanta, Georgia, is one of the best 
papers printed in the South by colored men. 

THE WNegro-American, which claims to be the only democratic 
colored paper in New York state, has been started in New York City. 

THE Pittsfield (Massachusetts) ag/e celebrated its ninetieth birth- 
day by putting in new material, and changing to a seven quarto. 

THE Agitator, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, has entered upon its thirty- 
fifth volume, with the brightest prospects for continued prosperity and 
usefulness. 

CHERAW, South Carolina, has a new four-column quarto named the 
Monitor, and edited by the Rev. C. W. McCall. It is an organ of the 
colored people. 

THE 7?mes is a new eight-page Sunday paper, started in the interest 
of protection, at Macon, Georgia. The editors are A. RK. Lamar and 
H. S. Edwards. 

A NEW democratic morning paper is to be started in Nashville, 
Tennessee. ‘The capital stock will be $100,000, and Mr. Edward Car- 
mack will be editor-in-chief. 

THE Rochester (New York) Uzzon publishes a column for its Ger- 
man readers in their native language. ‘The Syracuse //era/d/ publishes 
a page in German every Friday evening. 

THE Evening Democrat of Indianapolis, Indiana, has been sold to 
Mr. W. W. Rooker, who has purchased the JZorning Post, and will 
publish a paper named the Zvening Call. 

THE town of Auburn, Maine, with a population of over 12,000, has 
no newspaper. ‘The people depend upon the Lewiston papers for their 
local news. ‘The river divides the two towns. 

THE Chattanooga (Tennessee) Commercial Printing Company, pub- 
lisher of the daily Commercial, has made an assignment. ‘The assets 
are placed at $43,928, and the liabilities at $25,933. 

Wives and Daughters is the title of a new illustrated sixteen-page 
monthly, published at Boston. It is a household journal, and contains 
sixteen pages of good, original stories, poems, recipes, etc. 

THE /ferald Chronicle, La Porte County, Indiana, is a newsy, well- 
edited, eight-page, eight-column journal, which devotes, and sensibly 
a large portion of its space to local and neighborhood news. 


A NEBRASKA editor, given to gathering statistics, announces that 
2,000 men connected with journalism in his state have starved to death 
during the past ten years. We suppose he was speaking metaphorically. 


THE partnership heretofore existing under the firm name of Blake & 
West, publishers of the Shenandoah (Iowa) /s¢, has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. The business will be continued by the firm of Blake & 
Clare. 

DurInG the great contest in Atlanta, Georgia, the prohibitionists 
adopted blue as their color, and those opposed wore the red. The first 
issue of the year of the Commercial Gazette came out in blue and red in 
alternate sheets, and it proved quite a card. 

THE Zrue Banner and Wentworth County Chronicle, published at 
Dundas, Ontario, is a neatly-arranged and clearly-printed eight-page 
weekly, differing materially in workmanship and appearance from a 
number of Ontario publications which we could name. Long may it 
wave. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
LEONARD B. JAMESON. 


The subject of this sketch (late president of the Jameson & Morse 
Company) was born in the “ Green Mountain”’ State, October 18, 1827, 
and died in Chicago, February 17, 1888, consequently he was sixty 
years and four months old. Born of sturdy New England parentage, it 
is not at all astonishing that he should have been endowed with the 
characteristics of New Englanders generally, and to foresee the advice 
of Horace Greeley given at a later date: “Go West, young man,” was 
not the quotation of the day, but, like many others, after a fair educa- 
tion, and serving an apprenticeship at the “ printer’s trade,” he immi- 
grated to Chicago when it was yet a village, and like all others who 
came this way, concluded it was a good enough place for him. His 
introduction here (after a short visit to Freeport) was as compositor on 
the Democratic Press, in 1855—when Long John was in his zenith— 
and for a few months continued as a “journeyman printer.” Noticing 
the rapid strides the young city 








The funeral occurred on February 21, and the remains were interred 
in Rosehill cemetery, followed by a large concourse of his old-time 
friends and acquaintances. 

The pen cannot do justice, or the tongue utter the praise that should 
be meted to the subject. We will never gaze upon his like again, and 
those who best knew him feel most poignantly his loss. 





THE DEAD OF 1887. 


~The following is a list of the names of journalists who died during 
the year 1887: Thomas Powell, /rank Leslie’s Paper, New York; 
John M. Laird, Greensburgh (Pa.) Avgus; A. P. Winans, New York 
Tribune ; George Godfrey, Milwaukee Commercial Letter ; Francis 
S. Smith, New York Weekly ; Jos. K. Bogert, Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Zven- 
ing Leader; Davis Mackly, Jackson (Ohio) Standard; William D. 
Axtell, Berkshire County (Mass.) Hage, C. M. Hubbard, Zvening 
Journal, Detroit, Michigan; Frank W. Ballard, Commercial Bulletin, 
New York; Harry L. Boies, 
Sycamore (Ill.) Zrue Repub- 





was making toward progress- 
ion, he concluded in 1856 to 
embark in business. At this 
time his old friend and fellow 
apprentice in Vermont, Mr. 
B. F. Morse, arrived in Chi- 
cago, and after prospecting for 
a location, concluded “to pool 
their earnings” and “open 
shop.” Quarters were secured 
at No. 14 La Salle street, 
which were considered in those 
early days as very eligible, and 
in a few weeks a tin sign, pro- 
truding four feet out on the 
walk,with the simple announce- 
’ attracted the 
For eight years 


nm 


ment “printing, 
passers-by. 
the firm continued in the quar- 
ters first occupied, and their 
business growing day by day, it 
was decided that another room 
must be added to the establish- 
ment for the accommodation 
of the business and customers. 
An archway was cut through 
to No. 12, and steam power 
added to the facilities. Trade 
continuing to increase, the ap- 
parently large establishment 
was found inadequate, and the 








ican ; Wendell Lansing, Platts- 
burg (N. Y.) Sentinel; W. E. 
Kisseburgh, ‘Troy, N. Y.; 
Ben: Perley Poore, corre- 
spondent, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles D. Keep, Wall Street 
News, New York; Samuel E. 
Warner, J//ustrated Christian 
Weekly, New York; J. P. 
Stiholt, Demokrat, Davenport, 
Iowa; David B. Morley, Re- 
ligious Herald, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; James C. Angell, 
Hoosac Valley (Mass.) News ; 
James M. Comley, ‘Toledo 
(Ohio) Commercial; Oscar 
Sawyer, New York Herald; 
A. W. Wilkins, Whitehall 
(N. Y.) Zimes; Charles D. 
Irons, Truckee (Cal.) Repud- 
lican; Thomas Morton, Ne- 
braska City Mews, Philip 
Shutt, Paris (Ill.) Z7mes > John 
W. Storrs, Ansonia (Conn.) 
Sentinel; David S. Ruddock, 
New London (Conn.) Star ; 
Thomas A. Armstrong, Zador 
Tribune, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Edward K. Olmsted, 
New York Journal of Com- 








more commodious office at 
Nos. 110 and 112 Madison 
street was secured. Splendidly equipped, and with practically an entire 
new outfit, the house was in shape to turn out any work intrusted 
to them. But to return to the subject of our sketch: Mr. Jameson 
died as he had lived, an upright, honest citizen, a faithful friend, an 
exemplary husband, and an associate of whom it may be truly said, he 
never did a wrong. The writer, in 1862, first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Jameson, entering the office as apprentice, and consequently his 
knowledge of the good traits in his character stand out in bold relief. 
If he had an enemy or made one, the writer never knew it; and the 
poor and needy, the sick and distressed ever found the open purse and 
warm heart of Mr. Jameson, and a worthy cause was always helped to 
the extent of his ability. The devoted widow, left to mourn his 
untimely demise, has the sympathy of the entire craft of the city. 

As a compositor Mr. Jameson was rapid and very correct. As an 
employer he was just, and always considered “ the laborer worthy of his 
hire.”” As manager of the house be it said he never allowed a pay day to 
pass without knowing that his workmen were paid in full for all service 
an infringement 





rendered. In panic or in plenty it was all the same 
of the invariable rule could not be tolerated. 


merce; W.G, Alden, Barring- 
ton (Ill.) Herald; C. W. 
Hurley, Houston (Texas) Post; Daniel Kennedy, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Dispatch ; John H. Mabbett, North Adams (Mass.) Exfress; L. W. 
Jacobs, Madison (Wis.) ‘ews; James O. Brayman, Chicago (lIIl.) 
Standard ; W.H. Nevin, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Zeader ; Frank M. Higgins, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Commercial ‘Gazette; Michael Maloney, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Catholic Tribune; J. J. Bunee, Virginia (Ill.) Advocate ; 
Edwin L. Jewell, New Orleans (La.) S¢ates; Henry Feldwisch, 
San Francisco (Cal.) Evening Times; Henry J. Ten Eyck, Albany 
(N. Y.) Zuvening Journal; Charles B. Thompson, Leroy (N. Y.) 
Gazette ; Henry E. Burbeck, Boston ( Mass.) /eva/d; Oscar L. Hewett, 
Providence (R. I.) Journal; W.W. Van Antwerp, Jackson (Mich.) 
atriot ; Wilmot L. Warren, Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican ; John J. 
Littleton, Nashville (Tenn.) National Review. 


The following is a recipe for a flexible mucilage: ‘To 20 parts of 
alcohol add 1 part of salicylic acid, 3 parts of soft soap, and 3 parts of 
glycerine. Shake well, and then add a mucilage made of 93 parts 
of gum arabic and 180 parts of water. This is said to keep well, and 
to be thoroughly elastic. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 
SWINBURNE PRINTING Co., Minneapolis. Several magnificent 
specimens of color printing. 

J. C. Carin, Woodstock, Ontario. Several samples of note and 
letter heads, cards, etc. The selection of type seems to have been made 
with excellent judgment. 

LEADER Jos Orrice, Montevideo, Minnesota. A number of circu- 
lars and letterheads, which, though unpretentious, are neatly set up and 
printed. The selection of type is a very sensible one. 

TRIBUNE JOB OFFICE, New Hampton, Iowa; C. C. Coutant, super- 
intendent. A number of exceedingly creditable specimens, set up in 
good taste, and clearly printed. The material in the office is evidently 
used to good advantage. 

CHRISTIAN Publishing Association Book and Job Printing Estab- 
lishment, Dayton, Ohio. A very neatly designed and executed busi- 
ness card, in brown. It is a well balanced and attractive job, and the 
presswork is equal to the composition. 

J. A. & G. E. McConneELL, Charleston, Illinois. Firm business card 
in black; plain, neat and attractive. Their many Chicago friends will 
be glad to know they are now permanently located in one of the most 
thrifty towns in the state, and that their prospects are excellent. 

J. H. FUENFSTUECK, South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Several pro- 
grammes in colors. While the material used is evidently new, and good, 
clear impressions should be expected therefrom, both the composition 
and presswork are worthy of praise, and some of the designs possess 
more than ordinary merit. 

A. W. Bowron, Ashland, Wisconsin. Business card. How our 
friend can possibly call such a conglomeration of colors, arranged with- 
out regard to harmony or effect “ artistic” printing, is beyond our 
comprehension. Mr. Bowron, yellow, blue and green, indiscriminately 
mixed, do not make an attractive combination. 

Jos. J. RAFTER, Springfield, Massachusetts, late of Wells & Rafter, 
but now superintendent. An assortment of some of the neatest speci- 
mens we have received for many a day. No matter whether we look 
at a letter or bill head, a programme, folder or business card, we are 
equally pleased ; and the customer who would not be satisfied with it 
must be hard to please. 

FostTER, ROE & CRONE, Chicago. Over three hundred specimens 
of colored and plain commercial work, of every description, many of 
which we know will delight the hearts of a number of our applicants 
for specimens. Such printing, properly distributed, cannot fail to do 
missionary service. It is all good, neat, well-finished work, which 
affords pleasure to look upon. 

KELLOGG PRINTING Co., Providence, Rhode Island. A very large 
assortment of all kinds of commercial work, plain and colored. Taken 
altogether it is equal in merit to any we have ever received, and we 
question much if it can be surpassed by any printing establishment in 
the country. The colored work especially commands admiration, and 
in harmony and register is well-nigh perfect. 

Express JoB PRINTING Rooms, Defiance, Ohio. Billhead and 
insert for city directory in colors, which, on the whole, are commend- 
able productions, but in both instances the mitering could be materially 
improved. The presswork on the inset is fair, that on the billhead, 
so-so. The designs, however, are unique and attractive, and with a 
little more attention to details would have appeared to much better 
advantage. 

BULLARD PRINTING House, Wheeling, West Virginia. An excel- 
lent assortment of general commercial work, some of it in colors. It is 
all good, no matter whether the samples examined are the produc- 
tions of the first-class artist, or the less pretentious though equally mer- 
itorious efforts of the ambitious compositor. In fact, such an establish- 
ment cannot afford to turn out inferior work of any character; and 


what is more it does not do so. 


TRIBUNE OFFICE, Seneca, Kansas. The specimens received from 
this office, though unpretentious, are the productions of a prinéer. 
Coming from a seven by nine western town, they would reflect credit on 
any printing establishment in the United States. We believe in giving 
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credit to whom credit is due, and a good deal of credit is due to this 
establishment. First, for the selection of type; second, for the selection 
of a compositor; and last, but not least, for the selection of a press and 
pressman. 

Aso from Geo. C. Hicks, Berlin, Wisconsin; Charles J. Hirth, 
Messenger job department, Owensboro, Kentucky ; George G. Cham- 
plin, Westerly, Rhode Island; John P. Fred, Blue Mound, Illinois; 
David R. Forbes, West Grove, Pennsylvania; handsome calendar, in 
colors, from Blizzard, Davison & Co., Toronto, Canada; A. P. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; Slocum & Co., 409 Arch street, Philadelphia; Way- 
land-Barkley Printing Co., Pueblo, Colorado; Chas. B. Pond, Albany, 
New York; and W. F. Leonard, Kames, Utah. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE new works of the Detroit Sulphite Fiber Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, will begin operations in April. 

Ir is reported that H. B. Williams, of Ottawa, Illinois, is making 
investigations as to the advantages of Selma, Alabama, as a location for 
a paper mill. 

W. A. & F. W. Burpbett, paper dealers, No. 13 Federal street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, are closing out their business and will retire 
from the paper trade. 

THE Fairchild Paper Company, of East Pepperell, Massachusetts, 
has received the government contract for 500,000 pounds of paper for 
use in printing internal revenue stamps. 

THE Brazilian Government has abolished the duty on rags intended 
for paper manufacture for a period of three years from January 1, 1888, 
and those on jute are reduced to four reis per kilogram. 

THE Nashville Publishing Company, Nashville, Tennessee, has 
been organized with E. W. Cormack as president, and Andrew J. 
Grigsby as secretary and treasurer, to publish a daily paper. Capital 
stock, $100,000. 

THE International Sulphite Fiber Company, of Detroit, Michigan, 
having licensed the Michigan Sulphite Fiber Paper Company, that con- 
cern has organized with a capital of $150,000, and will commence busi- 
ness next April at Port Huron. 

Mr. D. M. DickINson, of the Dickinson & Clark Paper Company, 
has disposed of his interest in that mill to his partner, Mr. John E. Clark, 
who is now the sole owner. Mr. Dickinson will go west in the inter- 
est of the Excelsior Paper Company. 

AN application for the dissolution of the Minneapolis Paper Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, was filed February 27. The company 
has lost money and owes $40,000, while its assets, consisting principally 
of a mill site and machinery, are worth about $110,000. 

CONGRESSMAN GEO. WEST offers $5,000 to any person who will 
successfully raise jute in this country. He must be able to lay it 
down in New York at a less price than it can be imported from India. 
Who will make the attempt? This large bonus should encourage 
some one to experiment. 

PrERCE BrRos., printers, 519 Pine street, St. Louis, have just pub- 
lished “* The Universal Paper Scale and Fractional Measure,” which is 


| just what its name implies, being capable of measuring anything to be 


cut out of paper. It will show at a glance the dimension of stock that 
will cut the job in hand with most economy. No figuring beyond a 
simple multiplication of the cuts found in the length and breadth of a 
sheet is necessary. Full directions for use accompany each sheet. 
Price $1. 

LIGHT straw paper manufacturers, representing forty mills, or 85 per 
cent of the total number in New York, met in Albany, February 21, 
and decided to continue running their mills on twelve-hour time. One 
manufacturer said that in twenty years’ business he had not run his mill 
more than three years, all told, on twelve hours a day. It is customary 
to keep the mills running night and day. The reason for the stagnation 
in the market, manufacturers say, is due to dull times rather than to 
over-manufacture. The twelve-hour time will be continued only until 
the surplus stock is worked off, 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE Boston Pos¢ reduced its price to two cents on February 1. 

THE first French newspaper in the United States was published in 
Boston, Massachusetts, April, 1879. 

THE editorial and composing rooms of the San Francisco Examiner 
are.now lighted by incandescent electric lamps. 

REGULAR telephonic conversation is now carried on between the 
Boston G/ode office and that of the New York World. 

PRESIDENT AIMISON declined a nomination for delegate from Nash- 
ville Union. He is satisfied to retire with his present honors. 

Ar the February meeting of the Philadelphia Typographical Society 
(beneficial) eleven propositions for membership were received. 

THE next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will contain an illustra- 
tion and description of a new cylinder newspaper press about to be 
placed on the market. 


Messrs. KINGSLEY & BARNES, late managers of the Z?mes-Afirror | 


job department, Los Angeles, are now putting in a new office for them- 
selves, in the same city. 

By the burning of the office of the venting Union, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on Wednesday evening, March 7, several compositors 
and employés, among them two ladies, lost their lives. 

Any parties knowing the whereabouts of Henry Clyde Cameron, a 
printer, who left Americus, Georgia, nearly four years ago, will confer 
a great favor on his son, Eugene Clyde Cameron, by addressing him, at 
Americus. 

THE business plant, good will, etc., of C. W. Peck, printer, Oneonta, 
New York, have been purchased by A. A. Webster, who will continue 
the business of label and commercial printer, at the same location, 148 
Main street. 

AN exchange says: “ When visiting a printing office keep these 
rules in mind: Subscribe for the paper and pay in advance, keep six 
feet away from the devil, hands off the manuscript, don’t talk to com- 
positors, don’t carry off the exchanges, don’t read the type on the 
galleys.” 

THE Detroit ree Press and Evening News have donned new 
dresses, and have purchased a new web perfecting press. It is said the 
other two dailies will follow suit ere long. The Free Press Company 
will soon occupy a good portion of the Arcade building, which was 
recently partially destroyed by fire. 

THE third annual dinner of Winnipeg Typographical Union, given 
February 25, at the McKenzie House, was an unqualified success. 
After ample justice had been done the good things provided, the even- 
ing’s entertainment was interspersed with toast and song, many of the 
responses made being of a very high order. 


WE acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt of the first number of 
La Tipographia Argentina, under date of January, 1888, published at 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, an eight-page journal, devoted to the study 
and propagation of the graphic arts. Its proprietors and publishers are 
Messrs. Lluch & Ramos, calle del General Lavalle, 982. Price $1 per 
year. We wish it abundant success. 


THE quarterly report of the San Francisco Union, issued January 21, 
gives a total membership of 626, distributed as follows: A/fa, 58; 
Bulletin (evening), 41; Call, 76; Chronicle, 87; Examiner, 105; 

ost (evening), 22; Report (evening), 24; book and job offices, 213 ; 
exempt, 50; honorary, 21; apprentices, 15; initiated, 3; expelled, 1 
(Geo. F. Weeks). The Hxaminer runs 40 regular cases; Cad/, 35; 
Chronicle, 38; Alta, 28. 

THE programme of service in memory of Cyrus S. Oberly, by Gal- 
veston Typographical Union, on Sunday, March 4, included the opening 
tribute and reading of committee report by the chairman, R. B. Span- 
gler, and eulogies by the following craftsmen: James Owen, John H. 
Martin, Michael J. Walsh, John P. Weyant, Joe M. Johnson, Stonewall 
J. Triplett, James P. Gordon, Frank Sommer, Robert W. P. Beman, 
John Cowley, Eugene W. Sherrard, Valley C. Hart, and others. 


Aucust DONATH, associate editor of the Craftsman, and recently 
a clerk in the Bureau of Pensions, has tendered his resignation as such, 








and connected himself with Chester (Pennsylvania) Zimes. In an- 
nouncing his resignation he says: “It is my intention, if the duties of my 
new position permit, to continue my present labors on the Craftsman. 
If I should find that this is not possible, due notice of the fact will be 
given.” We wish Brother Donath abundant success in his new field of 
labors, as we feel certain his efforts will merit it. 


OuR correspondent in Detroit, under date of March 12, writes as 
follows: “The election of officers of No. 18 for the ensuing year 
took place last Saturday. There was not as large a vote as last year, 
owing, to a more or less extent, to the inclement weather. For some of 
the offices the contest was quite lively. The two delegates elected, 
Robert Y. Ogg and Charles G. Willits, are good men; both have been 
officers of the union, and have always worked for its interest. The 
following were elected for the ensuing year: Delegates, Robert Y. Ogg 
and Charles G. Willits; alternates, John Carroll, James P. Murtagh ; 
president, Albert J. Ulrich ; vice-president, James P. Murtagh ; recording 
secretary, Philip A. Loersch; financial secretary, Robert Jaffray ; treas- 
urer, Caleb S. Pitkin; sergeant-at-arms, Thomas Robinson; executive 
committee, George M. Knox, John Drew, John Carroll, Noble Ashley, 
John A. Duggan. ‘The vote on the question of abolishing the office of 
chief organizer was carried, as was also the proposition to raise a 
defense fund. Pressman’s Union No. 2 elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, S. M. Risher; vice-president, Geo. 
Moore; secretary, G. A. Ray; treasurer, H. Whalin; guardian, F. 
Kelly; board of directors, A. Dorr, C. Danaghey, C. Kammerhoff ; 
executive committee, Geo. Moore, F. Stultz, T. Grant.’ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WE are indebted to Paper and Press for the portrait of Mr. Thos. 
Mackellar, which appeared in the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

WE learn that Mr. James S. Masterman, formerly with J. K. Wright, 
has commenced the manufacture of inks on his own account, at Min- 
neapolis. ‘The field is a good one, and we wish our young friend 
abundant success. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the first number of the Canadian 
Checkerist, a monthly eight-page journal, devoted to chess and checkers. 
It is published in Toronto, and contains a deal of valuable information 
to experts in and lovers of these games. 

“ WRITING FOR THE PRESS” is the title of an interesting and 
neatly printed pamphlet, by Mr. Robert Luce, issued by the Writer 
Publishing Company, of Boston. It is a valuable manual for editors, 
reporters, correspondents and printers, and is well worth ten times the 
price asked for it. 

WE have the pleasure of presenting to our readers a photo-engraving 
of Miss Nettie Rychen, daughter of E. F. Rychen, the genial and wide- 
awake vice-president of the Queen City Printing Ink Works, Cincinnati. 
Mr. Rychen is one of the most progressive printing-ink men of the age, 
as is evidenced by the liberal use which he makes of his own inks. His 
customers have his constant care. THE INLAND PRINTER wishes long 
life and happiness to his fair young daughter. 

Henry BaArTH and Ernst Lietze, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have pat- 
ented a type casting and finishing machine. The type is cast in a 
horizontal position. The mold covering slide, moving backward, 
shaves the upper side of the type, and then uncovers the mold. The 
type is pushed up out of the mold, and the covering slide, moving for- 
ward, pushes the type past a cutter, which takes off the jet, and then 
over a cutter which shaves the lower side of the type. 

THE holiday edition of the Morris (Ill.) //era/d, containing sixty- 
four pages, profusely illustrated, is a publication of which its publisher, 
E. B. Fletcher, and the business men of that location, have equal 
reason to feel proud. Besides furnishing interesting data and informa- 
tion of the local industries, with views of the same, it also contains 
portraits of the prominent early settlers and public officials. In fact, it 
is a veritable cyclopedia, and reflects credit on the research and enter- 
prise of its publisher. It is well gotten up, and neatly and clearly 
printed. Friend Fletcher is evidently as good an editor as he is a 
secretary, and that is saying a great deal. 























Destroyed by Fire April 29, 1887. 





Seats 1,400. 
Lighted with Incandescent 
Light throughout. 
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GEORGE W. BATEMAN, CINCINNATI, 
Half Title for Price List. Rule and Border, not soldered. 





—+0$+] LOCATED ON THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET. |+2>—+— 
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82 Feet wide from Wall to Wall. 





56 Feet to Rigging Loft. 








Curtain Opening 33 Feet. a 








Depth of Stage 45 Feet. 





Five Sets of Grooves, On the Ground Floor, and Finest Equipped Theatre 





24 Feet under Fly Galleries. 


—~in the Northwest. == 


A Metropolitan House in Every Respect. |, i 
. ~ No Cheap or Low Priced Attractions, ; : , 
OR PIRATED PLAYS Admitted. 














No. 5.—B. H. H., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Des Moines, Iowan 


NOTE. 

W. W. Moore ofthe Grand 
Opera House, and myself 
have arranged to avoid con- 
flicting dates for seasons of 
1887, 88 and 89, and attrac- 
) tions wiil be placed in the 
pete tetens Mana- 


— “Opera iiouse” 


ly. 
February 8, 1887. 
Wa. FOSTER, 


Ww Me. FOSTER, Proprietor. 


zi 


Rebuilt Entirely New, and opened Sept. |, '87. 


| 
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gers wil 1 please have dates /// 


| 
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REPORT OF PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNIONS.—THIRD QUARTER. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 
Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, unknown; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents ; evening (female), 16 cents; bookwork (female), 18 and 20 
cents; job printers, per week, $9 to $12. Jewhurst & Plumb, job printers, assigned 
February 20; cause, inability to collect outstanding accounts. The printing of 
catalogues for three agricultural machinery factories here is furnishing plenty of work 


at present. 


Austin, Tex.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, $20 per week ; job printers, per week, 
$20 to $24. Prospects good for plenty of small jobwork until after the inter-state 
drill, which commences May 14. 


Bangor, Maine.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 1624 cents; job printers, per week, $10. 
Evening composition done by females. 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, 
per week, $12. Work has been very good this spring so far, and the prospects look 
very bright in the near future. 


Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, fair, with good prospects; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 to 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18 to $25. The outlook for a good summer’s run of work in the printing 
business is very encouraging. Plenty here to fill all ‘‘ sits.” 


Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 3714 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $17. Not much doing in book and job offices, but the activity in news- 
paper work at present keeps all employed. Plenty of subbing, ditto subs. 


Chicago.—State of trade, medium; prospects, unknown; composition on 
morning papers, 46 cents; evening, 41 cents; weekly papers and bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18. About two hundred printers are still out of 
employment. 


Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $15 per week of 
nine hours per day; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. Comps are advised to give 
us the go by; enough to help to the next station is all we can promise. 


Detroit. — State of trade, booming ; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14 for fifty-seven hours. Work in book and job offices has never been better than 
at present. First-class men can find ready employment. Plenty of “ drift wood’”’ 
on hand. The union controls all the offices except a few small shops where the work 
is done by boys. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very favorable; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 2634 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. Jobwork is pretty good, giving work to several extra men 
lately. Our members are all employed. Bills made are good for the scale. 








Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, never better; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $17. Du- 
luth Union will send a delegate to the International Convention at Kansas City, to 
be chosen in March. There are but two candidates at present mentioned, namely, 
G. A. Seipel and Ransom Metcalfe. 

Fort Worth, Tex.— State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. Although there are not so many printers coming and going as in former 
years, the supply has at all times been equal to the demand. 


Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; book and job printers, per week, go. 
All the compositors who want work are at present employed, but in a short time 
the great rush will be over and some will be walking around. ‘The Echo has 
employed three extra men instead of two, as in last month’s report. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—State of trade, lively ; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 27 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10 to $12. The boys are now busy, but will give an occasional 
day’s work when the base ball season opens up. ‘Tourists take notice. 


a>: 


Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job- 
work, per week, $17. At the annual election, held March 4, the following officers 
were elected: Delegates to International, John C. Aide, Ford A. Allen; president, 
James M. Rhodes; vice-president, Frank D. Calhoun ; financial and corresponding 
secretary, James W. Hogan; recording secretary, postponed to next meeting; 
treasurer, J. J. Mulcare; sergeant-at-arms, Samuel Elbert. The Kansas City Paper 
Company made an assignment last month for the benefit of its creditors, liabilities 
slightly in excess of assets ; both in the neighborhood of $20,000. William E. Foote, 
proprietor of the Pantagraph job office, died last week. He had the reputation of 
turning out a superior quality of small work. William Flanagan has charge of the 
office. The Zzmzes has discontinued its Baltimore edition, owing to the criticisms 
of contemporaries. 

Lincoln, Neb.—State of trade, poor; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. More subs than regulars in town. Cases being laid off in all depart- 
ments. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, excellent; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $9 to $11. 
Offices are all running full time. Printers in a body attended the funeral of the late 
Thomas Hill, who recently died in Detroit. ‘*‘ Doc’’ was well and favorably known 
here. W. A. Clark and Eph Liddicoatt, two of our old members, are now working 
on the Toronto Mazi. 

Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, brightening ; composition 
on morning papers, 25 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $10 to $16. New dress ordered for Virginian. Newspaper business 
looking up. Advertising patronage increasing. Jobwork steady, but opening of 
spring will bring an increase. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
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job printers, per week, $10 to $12. The Daily Press is the name of a new 
afternoon republican daily, the first number of which appeared March 5. It isa 
six-column folio, printed at the Budget office, and published by the Daily Press 
Publishing Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, moderate ; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. It will be remembered that the above prices for newspaper compo- 
sition are based upon straight, solid composition, six hours per day. Advertise- 
ments are set on time. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. At the regular meeting of 103, held on the oth instant, E. J. Alverson 
was elected delegate to the International Typographical Union convention, at 
Kansas City, and $150 was appropriated to defray his expenses. 


Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, doubtful; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 3634 cents; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week, $11. Difficulty with Free Press Office. No traveling cards 
received till matter is settled. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—State of trade, first-rate; prospects, good for the spring; 
composition on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, 25 
cents ; job printers, per week, $10 to $15. Business in jobwork has been excellent 
during the months of February and March, and promises to continue brisk for some 
time yet. 

Quincy, I11.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair for the future; com- 
position on morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. Will adopt new by-laws and perhaps scale next meeting. 
If any change, will notify you of same. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 3c cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $10. 
The only item of interest to printers here at present is the establishment by the 
Dominion government of a printing bureau at Ottawa. Of course, the offices who 
are favorable to the ‘‘ins’’ are against it, as it means a loss of a few thousands per 
year. I have only heard of one printer who is using the “‘ wires’’ to procure a ‘‘sit”’ 
in the new department. 

Salt Lake City.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. The 
Evening Times suspended February 6. 


San Francisco.—State of trade, fair; prospects, looking better ; composition 
on morning papers, 50cents; evening 45 cents; bookwork, 4ocents; job printers, 
per week, $18 and upward. The State of Trade Committee, in conjunction with 
Executive Committee, are making efforts to unionize job offices, with chances of 
success promising. 

South Bend, Ind.—State of trade, excellent; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $11 and $16. Everything pertaining to labor is working well. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, gave a most satisfactory 
lecture here last week to a large assemblage. 

Tacoma, W. T.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. Lately Tacoma Union has been annoyed with arrivals of eastern printers 
without cards. As they cannot get work without, they immediately clamor for 
admittance to the union. Men who have worked for years in or near union towns 
must furnish unusually good credentials before they can get in here. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—State of trade, fair; composition on morning papers, 30 
cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $12. Job- 
work good. 

Toronto.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not good for the present ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week, $11. A very brisk season has just finished and the prospects are 
bad for about two months, at least. W.H. Parr and M. Ryan were elected dele- 
gates to Kansas City. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15. William W. McVay, who represented our union at the New York ses- 
sion of the International, died of consumption, March 1. 


Winnipeg.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not very bright; composition on 
morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% and 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16 to $18. Keep away; a number of unemployed here. The 
third annua! dinner of the craft, on Saturday, February 25, was a success. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encouraging; 
composition on morning papers, 3714 cents; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, $15 
per week ; job printers, per week, $15. At the last meeting of No. 200, D, D. Dis- 
singer was elected delegate to the International Typographical Union, at Kansas 


City. a oe Ee 


A WORK OF ART. 

We direct the especial attention of our readers to the magnificent 
page in the present issue, from the Moss Engraving Company, 535 
Pearl street, New York, which is produced by the Mosstype process. 
We very much question if as fine a work of art has ever been presented 
in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


TO CHEYENNE VIA THE C. B. & Q. R. R. 


By a recent extension of the Burlington Route, a new, direct and 
first-class line is now opened to the public from Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis to Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory. Trains, from the points 
mentioned, for the entire distance to Cheyenne are under Burlington 
Route management, the Burlington being the only line with its own 
track between Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis and Cheyenne. “ The Bur- 
lington’s Number One” of the Burlington Route fast train service, 
which leaves Chicago for Denver via Omaha at noon daily, carries 
through sleeping cars from Chicago for Cheyenne. This through sleep- 
ing car arrives at Cheyenne at midnight of the second day after leaving 
Chicago, but passengers are allowed to remain in it until breakfast 
time. The train carrying the Cheyenne sleeper connects with C. B. & 
Q. daily trains leaving Peoria in the afternoon and St. Louis in the 
morning. 

Note that the Burlington Route is the only line running sleeping 
cars from Chicago to Cheyenne without change, and see that your ticket 
to Cheyenne reads via the C. B. & Q. R. R. It can be obtained of any 
coupon ticket agent of its own or connecting lines, or by addressing 
Paul Morton, general passenger and ticket agent, C. B. & Q. R.R., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A NEW CANDIDATE FOR THE FAVORS OF THE 
COUNTRY PRINTERS. 


We are glad to announce to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
that Messrs. Walker & Co. will soon present in its pages an advertise- 
ment of the Vew Patent Acme Folding Machine, for the manufacture 
and sale of which they have purchased the exclusive right in the 
United States. Printers are now promised a folder at a moderate 
price. Printers who have seen it pronounced it a “daisy.” It has 
been thoroughly tested in a printing office for about a year. The 
editor says of it: “ For several months there has been in operation in 
our office a new machine for folding newspapers, which has been 


‘attached to our power press. The machine, which has folded every 


edition of the 77zdane for months, does its work very satisfactorily, 
folding every paper as perfectly as could be expected, as they come from 
the press, and places them in the ‘ packer,’ ready for mailing. Country 
publishers have only to give the Acme a trial to be convinced of its 
great utility.” Messrs. Walker & Co. will proceed to place them on 
the market as soon as possible. We do not doubt but that the Acme 
will be eagerly sought after by publishers who have heretofore done the 
work of folding by the slow Zaz process. 


THE “PEERLESS.” 


A false economy is displayed by some printers in the purchase of 
the machinery they use, notably so in job presses and paper cutters; a 
matter of $25 or $50 in the price of a machine of standard make and 
acknowledged reputation, should not be seriously considered as com- 
pared with machinery of no reputation, the builders of which have yet 
to learn how to make a press or cutter. The attention of the reader is 
called to the beautiful advertisement of the Globe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, builders of the justly celebrated “ Peerless *’ job presses and paper 
cutters, on page 452 of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The aim 
of this company is to build only strictly first-class machines and to 
originate, not imitate. They were the originators of an automatic chase- 
hook, an impression throw-off, a device for depressing the grippers, long 
rest of platen for feeding the sheet, a dead dwell on the impression, and 
an impression given by a toggle joint, directly back of the center of the 
platen, thereby precluding all possibility of springing either bed or 
platen, all of which are used on the “Peerless”’ press; and notwith- 
standing the fact that many so-called cheap machines are /ozsted upon 
printers by dealers who have little or no interest in the merit or quality 
of the machine they sell, being governed solely by the large commissions 
or profit there is in the sale for them, the manufacturers of the “ Peer- 
less’? have maintained their high standard, firmly believing that “the 
best is the cheapest,” and none too good for the progressive printer. 
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Parties desiring strictly first-class machines, who cannot for any reason 
get the “ Peerless ”’ of their dealer, will do well to write direct to the 
manufacturers, from whom they can obtain prices, and terms to suit. 
There are many job presses in the market, each represented to be as 
good as the “ Peerless’; they ave zof, but like all imitations, iack the 
stability and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 





A GROWING CONCERN. 


We would call attention to the advertisement of Messrs. Hamilton 
& Baker, which appears elsewhere in this issue. This firm commenced 
the manufacture of wood type about seven years ago, on a very small 
scale, and by close attention to their business have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a trade in wood type that is not exceeded by any house in Amer- 
ica. They have recently overcome all the obstacles in the way of 
making large wood letters which effectually prevents warping. ‘This 
firm has recently obtained a new and commodious factory which they 
run in connection with their old, from which they turn out a line of 
cases and cabinets, imposing stones, reglet and furniture, cutting-sticks, 
engravers’ wood, planers and mallets, quoins, and in fact every article 
of wood material used in a printing office. In addition they carry 
many of the leading specialties of other manufacturers, which they will 
furnish at prices as low as can be obtained from the manufacturers them- 
selves. These specialties include presses and tools of every description, 
and they are prepared to furnish complete outfits upon the most liberal 
terms. Printers who contemplate fitting up new offices, or making 
additions to offices already established, will do well to get their esti- 
mates before purchasing. New catalogues and price lists will be sent 
upon application. 


OR SALE—A job printing office in live city of 10,000 population; 

a good trade established, and fine prospects; no other exclusive job office in 

city ; outfit, with established trade, well worth $1,500, will sacrifice itat $1,100, part 

cash, balance, easy terms ; reason for selling, death of the principal partner. A splen- 

did opening and big bargain. Investigation solicited. Address,C. F. KNOWLES, 
Moberly, Mo. 





gle SALE—Job printing office on ground floor, in growing town; 

run by steam. Part cash. Can fit out small job office by dividing material, 
or will sell itinalump. Proprietors wish to engage in other business.) GRAVES 
& EESLEY, Plainweli, Mich. 


SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “ Just 


what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and from 
6 to 25 cents per pound), Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. G. 
Bishop, 96 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y., or through Farmer, Little & Co., type- 
founders, New York and Chicago. 8-6t 





OUTHERN CALIFORNIA—One-third interest in the largest job 
office in Los Angeles for sale at $4,000; very easy terms to a good printer. 
Address FRED L. ALLES, Riverside, Cal. 





ferrari of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER of No. 4, Vol. 3. 
Apply, TREASURER, INLanp Printgr Co., Chicago. 





Se complete file No. 2, of Vol. 1 INLAND PRINTER. 
Address, stating price, F. T. IRWIN, Manchester, N. H. 





ANTED.— Publishers to send me their commission on their 
newspapers and magazines, so that I may publish them in my Wholesale 
Newspaper Prize List. T. H. HERMANN, Secor, Il. 


WANTED. 


Those in need of Counters to send for 
Circular and Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILWAUKEE WIS. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A Printing Office, completely equipped, and invoicing $16,090, in one of the best 
business centers in the West, is offered for sale at a great sacrifice; the only object 
in selling being that the party offering it has other business interests which demand 
his undivided attention. Properly conducted, the establishment will return a revenue 
of from $300 to $500 per month, clear and above all expenses. It includes a Combi- 
nation Campbell press, a Hoe Drum Cylinder, Peerless, Gordon and Standard 
jobbers, all in oon running order; engine and boiler, shafting, etc., job and news- 
paper proof presses, card and lead cutters 70 fonts wood type, imposing stones, 
chases, cabinets, brass rule, ornaments, cuts, slugs and leads ; a large quantity of 
body type, and 260 fonts of display and job type ; together with all the requirements 
and paraphernalia (a great portion of which is as good as new) required by a first- 
class equipped office, to turn out a newspaper, book, poster, and all kinds of commer- 
cial work. Will be sold for $6,600, half cash and half in ninety days’ bankable 
paper ; or will dispose of half interest for $4,500. For further information, address 











JOHN S. WILSON, care J. H. Bonnell & Co., Tribune building, New York, or | 


care of INLAND PRINTER. 


FRENCH LINEN. 


A StrictTLy First-Ciass CREAM Laip LINEN FLAT PAPER 





500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12 lb. Folio, $3.00 per Ream, | 121b. Demy, . $3.00 per Ream, 
“e “ce i ‘ * .00 “ee “e | “ce “ce e ‘ " .00 “ce “e 

6 Royal; . . . seo “* #4 | 20 ** Double Cap, . 5.00 ‘ 4g 

20 “e “ee ‘ : x 5.00 “ce «<c 24 se “é “ce . 6.00 “e “e 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
——_» 7 HE = 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘TYPR, PRESSES 


—AND— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


H. Barto, Pres. 


All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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OF FINE. ILLUSTRATIONS } 
The Chicago Brass Rule Works, 


Room 88, 84 Market Street, 


$$ CHICAGO == = 
IS NOW FURNISHING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for strength, accuracy and durability, is superior to any to 
be found in the market. 

















It is made to Standard Picas and guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely true. 


And such is the universal testimony of Printers who have 
used it. 
Price, 25 cts. per lb, A liberal discount allowed on all orders over 100 lbs. 


J. P. TRENTOR, Proprietor. 


THE: LEADING-ENGRAVING-E5TABLISHMENT OF THE: COUNTRY: 
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C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Printers’ Rollers—— 








AND 


= -Composition, 











No. 207 Chestnut Street, 


Jf. LOTS. 


OUR ELASTIC TABLET GLUE IS THE 
BEST IN THE MARKET .-. 





== The Six Best Machines.== 
THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINE :::::::°: 


Sews with Thread more Books than Five or Six Girls, and gives a Handsomer, 
Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. - 


THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : :: =: 


The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round Wire, Side 
or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness, ————__________ 


THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE : 2: : 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Girls, 
and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. ———————--— 


THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE ::::*::::: 


. The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either from Points or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. —-——— - 


THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHINE :::::::: 


The original and only Simple, Automatic, Self-Clamping Cutter made. Does 
e Twice as much and Saves all the Hard Work of Cutting Paper. Has more 
Improvements in Saving Labor, Time and Space than any Cutter extant. 


THE GIANT SIGNATURE PRESS :::*::ssses+: 


a Compresses Signatures for tying up. Saves cost of Smasher and does Better 
Work. Preserves the Life of the Paper and Stability of the Bound Book. 














These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the egents. 

These six machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


General Agents for United States and Canada. 





No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw York. 








ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Established 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


Typographic and ,.4 S 
Tsithographic “**S | N K 


ee @ ABD 6 « «© 


=== VARNISHES == 


OFFICE: 


210 OLIVE STREET, “e ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INKOLEUM™ Paco 


The Pressman never had a better friend than ‘‘ INKOLEUM.” 
Order one bottle and satisfy yourself. Printing or Lithograph 
Inks mixed with ‘‘ INKOLEUM ” dries quicker on paper from 
3 evaporation, leaving the ink clear, bright and glossy, enabling 
urgent work to be delivered immediately from press without off- 
setting. 

In a when the pressroom is cold, the ink s.iff, the rollers 
dead and everything blue, or in summer, when the pressroom is 
hot and damp, the rollers green and refuse to take ink, a little 
“« INKOLEUM” mixed in the ink, and put on the rollers, disk 
or distributer with the finger, immediately softens the ink, and makes the rollers 
work the most difficult jobs, whether it is 100 degrees above or 40 degrees below zero 
inthe room. ‘“INKOLEUM” never changes by age, does not thicken or freeze at 
any temperature, and no matter how old it may be it is always the same. Does not 
dry on rollers, but keeps them soft and elastic and dispenses with the necessity of 
washing or cleaning every morning to get them started. Colored inks or size left on 
press and rollers over night, or even over Sunday, will work or wash up readily by 
using a few drops of “‘ INKOLEUM,” thus saving trebly its cost in ink and time. 

With “ INKOLEUM,” large cuts, wood type, etc., can be worked with stiff 
inks of any color, without pulling off or injuring the color. ‘““INKOLEUM” is a 
superior article for reducing inks for tint work, causing the ink to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, besides being the best and quickest drier in the 
world. Price (half pound bottle), 50 cents. For sale by all Typefoundries, 
Printers’ Supply Houses and Wholesale Paper Dealers, or we will send it to any 
part of the United States on receipt of price, and 25 cents additional to prepay 
express charges. Send for circulars. Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MANUFACT’G CO,, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 











THE PARAGON 
Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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EDWARD L. MILLER, Mfr., 
328 Vine St. and 327 New St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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| Two Revolution Press. 
Two Rollers. | 
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“A Revolution in Galleys!” Dauntless Job Press. 


An All-Brass Galley sold at the same price as a Brass-Lined Galley. We herewith 
take the pleasure of introducing our ‘*‘ All-Brass Galley ”’ 


e ¢ « “SUCGCCGRSS” « « # 


which is the most durable, strongest, more accurate and everlasting Galley manu- 
factured for the price. Our Galley is made of a Solid Brass Rim, mechanically put 
together, and will stand any pressure. It is above all other Galleys with soldered or Si ] 

riveted rims. These Galleys have had a fair trial and stood their test, which the Imp e, 
testimonials below will show. 


Prices of the All-Brass Galley “Success,” | Strong and 
== Newspaper Galleys. | Du rable. 


ALE a= ”~ Single. .. 34x23} inside..$2.00 | 

B Single...3$x15$ inside.. 1.75 ————— 

D Single ..3$x11# inside.. 1.50 a 
Medium. 5 x23} inside.. 2.25 


Double ..63x23$ inside.. 2.50 | © TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 


Less likely to get out of Order than any other Press. 











and Strength 
Combined. 














Job Galleys. PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 


BUSINESS man always wants the worth of his money, and to get 

the best goods the market affords for the least price. The Printer 

is no exception to the rule. That is the main reason the DAUNTLEss 
Press meets with such a hearty welcome from the fraternity. It is a 
Imperial .,.15x22inside. 4.50 |) Reliable, Strong and Speedy Press, has no cams or other intricate 
Republican 18x25 inside. 5.00 Wize = appliances. Has adjustable grippers and reliable impression throw- 
Senet co-isaie-aaaectectainnoannat ene off. Guaranteed to print from the smallest card to full form with 
“THE SUN” Composing Room. entire satisfaction. Carefully read the following prices—F. O. B. in 


Octavo..., 6x1oinside. $2.00 
Quarto ....8x13inside. 2.50 
Foolscap .. 9x14inside. 2.75 
Medium .., rox16inside. 3.00 
Royal..... 12x18inside. 3.50 
Sup. Royal.14x21 inside. 4.00 














Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 20, 1887. New York: 

Gents: I have been using your All-Brass ‘‘ Succgss’”’ Galley in ‘‘ THe Sun”’ 
Office for three months, and can truthfully say that it is the best Galley. I have PLAIN PRESS WITHOUT BRIGHT FINISHED PRESS 
ever seen. Yours truly, W. H. BODWELL. THROW-OFF WITH THROW-OFF. 

“THE WORLD” Composing Room. ee , 8x12, inside of Chase, - $110.00 

Mussrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 22, 1887. 8 x 12, inside of Chase, - $85.00 | 055. ou ~ 

GENTLEMEN: Of all the Galleys that you have furnished to ‘‘ THz Wortp,” 9x13, “ a5 - 100.00 | yox15, ‘“ ae - 160.00 
none stand better wear than your latest invention, the All-Brass ‘‘Succgss’”’ IOx! “ “ - 135.00 I13x1 “ “ Pa 00.00 

: stabs + 5» 35 3X 19, 3 
Galley. No better finished Galley has come under my observation in thirty years’ 
experience in the printing business. Very truly yours, OO, CF: Ke aT 
BR. WASBKRL & GO., | P. J. JANNINGS, 

Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ MATERIALS OFFICE AND FACTORY, 





Pat. Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks and 
other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 733 & 735 First Ave., near 42d St., New York, 
Stands, Cases, etc., etc., always kept on hand. ¢ 


11 Spruce St., (two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) 





NEW YORK. Four blocks from Grand Central Depot. 
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THIS PORTRAIT 


Was drawn and engraved from a photograph in TWENTY 








TRE oe ely 


ERO 








MINUTES, cast and finished ready for the press 
in TWENTY MINUTES more. 























_ The Quickest, Cheapest and Best Method known. No ex- 
perience as an engraver or expensive outfit required. Write for 
Circulars of the 


STAR ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


402 North 3d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bookbinders’ Wire Stitching Machine 








All Machines 
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have Power and Hand Combined. 
SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. 
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i 


Wire per thousand books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 
No. 1 Size stitches from 1-16 to 9-16 in 
“ 2 “oe “ec ta -16 “ee I 


Send for Price List and Testimonials. 


Manufactured by CH ARLES CARR, °°" ™“Soston, Mss. 


i 


ch thick, go to 100 stitches per minute. 
‘ se td “ee “ 


P. A. NOYES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, a 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. | 


Rival Paper Gutter. 


(Mechanical Movement 
Patented June 15, 1886.) 











i 


CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 
(See Disk and Anti-Friction Rollers.) 


The Bestin the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 





Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 





Less Power required to do the same work. 





HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the ‘‘ RIVAL,” having had many 

years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper Cutters, feels con- 

fident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of all who wish a good 
Paper Cutter at reasonable prices. It has all the improvements of other Cutters, 
such as sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted 
in front and back tables. In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship 
and material it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consisting in the 
novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, this disk secured to 
end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrangement four inches thickness of 
paper can be cut with perfect ease. This being the principal point to gain in a lever 
Cutter, we are confident the ‘‘ RIVAL”’ will ‘‘ fill the bill.” 





24-inch, will Square 24 inches, : - - Price, $110 
30-inch, he oa - - - 150 
30-inch, ‘ eo eee Extra Heavy, - ir 200 
33-inch, ay “ 30 “ ‘ti “ oe 250 


F. O, B. Cars, Mystic. Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western Agent, 


42 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








Stock constantly on hand. 
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No First-Class ‘ ® he” 


Printing Office 
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AA Mechanieal Griumph ! 
Seite an Equal! 


HE ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 
has yet been made. 


The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 
ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 
which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a large 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
cannot spring in the middle. 

The Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn, 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine--strength, accuracy, dara- 
bility, vamneatich and convenience. 











SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.—Chase 8x12 inches inside, with Fountain, - - - $ 225.00 
No.2— “ 10x15 “ e ‘3 - -- 300.00 
No.3— “ 142x174 “ 3 e sd - - - 350.00 


With three chases, one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) 
roller stocks, one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two 
wrenches, and two sets roller wheels—large and small. 


J. F. W. DORMAN, 


MANUFACTURER, 


217 E. German St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





Printers’ Materials Co. 


279 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


——DEALERS IN—— 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THK NAW AND 


LIGHT WEIGHT STEREOTYPES. 


These cuts are made of a white plastic substance, discovered for this purpose 
by this Company, and mounted on the best Mahogany. They are more durable 
than electrotypes, and weigh from 50 to go per cent less; hence a great saving to 
Advertisers in postage as well as convenience in handling. Send for specimen cut. 


ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE NEW 


ENAMELED WOOD TYPE. 


This is wood type with an enameled surface (patent applied for), superior to 
all other kinds of wood type in that it does not absorb ink. All colors can be applied 
without change of form. Send for specimen book showing all popular faces in 
this material. 

This type can be produced of any size in the Most ELABORATE Fancy Pat- 
TERNS at the lowest plain wood type prices. 

It presents the advantages of metal type without its weight or expensiveness. 
Printers wishing their own special designs can have them executed to order. The 
latest fancy metal type designs can be produced in all wood type sizes. 


THA NAW STYLAK 


ORDON-:-PRESS. 


























Five Sizes Made: 13X19, x17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 





GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. g9 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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DONNELL’S IMPROVED No. 3 
PowER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


ie 


The only Simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 





It does not require an expert Machinist to keep it in order. 





This Machine FORMS, DRIVES AND CLINCHES A STAPLE 
from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a 
pamphlet fom ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK through 
the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order No clogging up with staples. 
No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can ope- 


rate it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 


PRICE, No. 3, - $400.00. 
Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 





Full Length ot 
Staple. 





Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening the 
staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle or 
No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
327 & 329 Dearborn St., 66 & 68 Third Ave. - 


——PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES —= 


THE ELM CITY 
BRONZING PAD. 


Flat. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





PATENTED 1888. 


LATEST AND CHEAPEST 





THE 


F-E-E:‘D P-I-N ii 


YET OFFERED TO PRINTERS. 





Large Size, 214x6 inches, - $2.50 
? P Kas Small Si i , 
Shall we describe this new comer? It is hardly needful, for it is so Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 
i ‘ it at sight of the cut. But for the 
simple that anyone can understand it at sig This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After 


information of those who desire to read, the inventor will state that it | 
is a feed pin constructed wholly of wire, with a single prong, and an — 
overlapping part which clamps the tympan-sheet as against said prong, | 
and keeps the pin from displacement ; that it has a projecting part which | eect a _ vn is 
pulls the sheets from the form; and that, while it is a perfectly steady _ Lis. iron you save time an ; ageanel renege 
and reliable feed pin in every way, the principal object has been attained | HP rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
in its cheapness, and its adaptability to the wants of the pressman and | eae 
feeder, and to the general class of work done on the job press. 
It is believed that this feed pin will be extensively adopted, not | 
alone in small offices, but in large offices where cheapness and simplicity | 
are the chief considerations in an article of this character. af 
Three United States patents, dated February 14, 1888, protect this | 
feed pin, and others are pending in Europe. 


filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
can escape except through the bottom opening. The 
supply is regulated by a thumb-screw and valve. By 


EL Meee ¥ 


;—— 


CITY CARD CUTTER 


Tue ELM 


Price, $10.00. . 


Cuts a full sheet with a 





WS 





Fac simile size of the feed pin. 


The feed pin attached to the tympan-sheet. 


Write for Sample Dozen of the New Single Prong Wire Gauge Pins, inclosing 20 
cents, and the same will be sent you postpaid. 


Also, get bottom prices by the gross; put up loose in strong boxes. 


EDW’D L. MEGILL, 


PATENTLE AND MANUFACTURER, 


No. 60 Duane Street, ~ NEW YORK. 


| any machine built. The 
| printer need be without 


| a most convenient tool. 


12-inch blade as well as 
price is so low that no 


it, and large offices find it 





GEO. BE. IVES; 


(Successor to G. D. R. HussBarp) 


379 State Street, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CHILD ACME CUTTER AND PRESS CO. 





64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Reme Paper Gutters. 





41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


nos 
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+ =— Buffalo, N. Y. 
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- THE - DIAMOND. 


MOST RAPID AND BEST CUTTER 
MADE. 


Seven Sizes, 32 to 62 Inches. 
zkkkk 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. ——+—s~—® 


zxakeaek* 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 





‘445 @ 117 FIRTH AVENUE, 


. CHICAGO. 
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‘THE BacLey & SEwALt Co., Watertown, N.Y. 
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No. 5 “COMPLETE” PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE PRESS, 


The CoMPLETE PREss is built in the same size as the Country. 
The form rollers cover the entire form. It has our new combination 
screw distributer, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 
tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs 
adjustable at each end, and spring trip. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38x 54, Form, 33 x 50 No. 4.— Bed, 33 x 48, Form, 28 x 44 
No. 2.— ‘* 35x52, s¢ 630 x 48 No. 5.— ‘* 29x 42, 66 24 x 38 
No. 3.— ‘f 34X50, ¢ °29'x: 40 No. 6.— “ 28x 38, “€ 43%33 

This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess noise than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, ¢apeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 
rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. FRONT DELIVERY. 

This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high 
speeds. They have all the advantages of the ‘‘ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 


NEW YORK OFFICE,— 57 Beekman St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “rule”’ or * border.” 
They are built in the following sizes: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 x 54 Form, 33 X 50 Speed, 1800 per hour. 
‘ “e “ee 


No. 2.— 35 X 52 30 x 48 2000 

No. 3.— ‘ 34x50 <" Qa - 2100 a 
—_— ce “ce “oe “e 

a aa tie ae 

No. 6.— ‘* 28x 38 « ‘ay-e33 

No. 7.— ‘* 24x30 “ 9295 


JOB AND BOOK PRESS. 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION, 


No. 1.— Bed, 41x57, Form, 37x53 | No. 3.— Bed, 35x50, Form, 30x 46 
No. 2.— ‘“ 38x 54, «33x50 | No. 4.— “ 29x 42, i 24 x 38 

This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 
guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
equaled except by our Book Series; ¢he form rollers can be put in or 
out of contact with both form and distributer by a single movement of. 
a lever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 
limited only to the ability of the feeder. 


THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the “Job and Book,” and are 
what we term ‘* Double Enders,” having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Dzstribution unequaled by any press in the world. This 
series built in same sizes as the Job and Book Press. 


THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 
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Sanborns’ 


Machines. 











THE “GEM” CUTTER. 


25inch, - . - - $115.00 30 inch, - - : $200.00 
32 inch, - - - 150.00 32 inch, - - 250.00 


COMPLETE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND. 


























Paper Box 
Machinery. 


Bookbinders’ 
Machinerp. 


























THE “STAR” BOOK TRIMMER. 
One Size, $400.00. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 



















all \. 


Ge0. H. Sanborn & Sons, * 


69 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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STANDARD MACHINERY CO., 
Mystic River, Conn, 

















THE “STAR” CUTTER. 





THE “STAR” CUTTER. 
" 34inch, - $600.00 48inch, - $1,100.00 
goinch, - . Ee - $375.00 38inch, - 750.00 54inch, - 1,400.00 


32 inch, - - ~ 450.00 44inch, - g00.00 64inch, - 1,900.00 

















